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As with any Black Art, the 
product you see does not re- 
flect the eel ebrat I ons and 
pain that make for Its real- 
ity. Perhaps the real mes^ 
sage for understanding the 
Black experience would be to 
have a gl impse into the pro« 
cess a nd" evo I u 1 1 on of this 
work. For it Is with this 
struggle that Black people, 
as one minister said, "make 
It somehow." 
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and fiction with similar de- 
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Sister Patricia Johnson: former 
program assistant at the 
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Sister Effle Clark: Lecturer 
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fornia State University, 
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This manual is dedicated to 
Ahlee and Frederic 

The world is their learning 
environment . Therefore ^ I can not rest 
until my own and other children are able 
to "see themselves " as the experiences 
of our people in accurate and enhancing 
ways as we define them. 
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Schoo I . 
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that focus on teacher training 
and curriculum development 
relating to Black children 
specifically and ope r a t i on a I i z 
ing culturally pluralistic 
learning environments. 
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The primary purposes of a teach- 
er, however, In studying chil- 
dren, whether as a school or 
Individually, should not be to 
promote, her own self-culture, 
but to get the facts that will 
aid In the culture and training 
of the children under hor charge. 

Edwin KIrkpatrIc, 1906 



The real voyage consists not In 
seeking new lands ca pes, but in 
hav i ng new eyes. 

To see the universe with the 
eye of another 

Of a hundred others 

In seeing the hundred universes 
that each of these sees. 

Marcel Proust 



The cartoon, Luther From Inner City , 
copyright 1969 by Brumsic Brandon, Jr., 
Paul S. Eriksson, Inc. appearing on this 
page and also page 2 of the original 
document has been removed. It is not 
available for ERIC reproduction at this 
time. 
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PRELIMINARY LESSON: INTRODUCTION TO THE LEARNING UNIT 



Objective One: 

The learner i dent i f i es h i s/her 
own understandingof, andreads 
research evidence that supports, 
the need for materials reHect- 
ing Black people In classrooms 
for young ch i I dren . 

Object 1 ve Two : 
The learner clarifies what 
is expected of him/her in the 
unit and what he/she expects 
by reading an overview of the 
course, stating his/her aspira- 
tions as they relate to the 
mate rials, and discussing 
with the instructor to what 
extent and in what way those 
hopes can be realized during 
the learning experience. 



Outcome; 

Each learnermakes a statement 
about the reasons for under- 
taking the work, using his/her 
ownpreferred communi cation 
sty i e . 
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PRELIMINARY LESSON 1 



. I n struct I ons 

■f. Look at the cartoon, "Luther," a group d iscussion whl le 

and read the quotation below answering the questions 

it. . Then p a rt i c I pa t e i n on t he f o M ow i ng page. 



"...White children spend most while Black children spend 

oTtheir reading time in a their time looking into that 

mirror reflection of themselves, mirror."^ 

^Latimer Bettye^ Starting Out .Right Choosing Books About Black 
People for Young Children Preschool Through Third Grade s 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction^ Bulletin No. 2314^ 
1972, p. 24. 
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a Describe what you see when 
; ; you look into the mirror. 



b. If that mirror became a 
camera and fol lowed you 
around all day^ what would 
It record ? 



c. In what way do you suspect 
the reflection "In the mirror 
to be different for white 
children than for Black 
ch 1 I d ren? 



d. What are some of the images 
that children's books 
reflect? 



®. Why is it important for 

Black and non-Black children 
to see Black Images? 



PRELIMINARY LESSON 
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You may wish to take notes 
as the instructor summarizes 
some research evidence that 
points to the fact that 
Bl ack and non-B I ack ch I I dren 
need an expanded reflection 
of. the world. The summary 
outline may include: 



a. Early racial recognition 
and se I f -acceptance vs. 
rac i sm and denial. 

b. Enhancement of Black 
and non-Black children's 
self- concept th rough 
exposure to Black people 
and the i r cu I tu re . 

c. Expanding Black children's 
oral reading skills 
through the use of mate- 



rial that shows children 
actual background* and 
experience as well as 
familiar and realistic 
sett i ng s . 

d . The treatment of Black 
people in textboo ks . 
Or you may read "The 
Reasons for the Learning 
Unit: Research Evidence" 
( pages 6-9 ) • 



3. Now, in your own preferred 
style, write, verbal ize, 
or draw a statement that 
reflects your understanding 
of the i mportance of i nc I ud i 
material about Black people 
i p. the classroom I ibrary. 
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Share your statement with 
the other learners In your 
group; use the space below 
to list the ideas that came 
up which you may not have 
cons I dered • 



List what you hop^-^ -^t? get 
out of this learnln-j unit. 



The instructor will review 
the objectives, description, 
and the sequence with you, 
or you may read them (pages 



9-15). Then , you will 
learn in what ways you wi I I 
or will not be able to meet 
your own expect at i ons . 
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The Reasons for the Learning Unit: Research Evidence 



by Henry Banks 



Self-Concept and Attitude Change 

The racial attitudes of Black 
children have been investigated 
in a series of experiments. 
Researchers, using a variety 
of techniques, school settings, 
and geographical locations, 
have consistently arrived at 
the same conclusio-ns.^ Racial 
recognition in both Black and 
white children appears by the 
third year and develops in 
stability and clarity from 
year to year. Of major signif- 
icance is the tendency found 
in these studies for Black 
children to prefer the color 
white. They frequently prefer 
white dolls and friends. Black 
children also often identify 
themselves as white or don^t 
want to admit that they are 
Black. Black children/s pref- 
erence for white reflects their 
knowledge that society prefers 
white people. White children, 
also, generally prefer their 
white skin — showing that they, 
too, know that society likes 
whites better. Therefore, 
children's self-acceptance 
IS largely determined by exist- 
ing racial attitudes. 

The identification of children's 
racial attitudes raises the 
quest ion of how they get those 
attitudes. Racial attitudes 
are learned* But who or what 
teaches children to dislike 



themse I ves or 
ra ce? 



members of another 



More than six million non-white 
children are learning to read 
and to understand the American 
way of life in books which 
omit them entirely or scarcely 
mention them (Larrick, 196 5). 
A great deal of damage is done 
to the Black child's self- 
concept.; but the impact of 
all-white books on 40million 
white children is equally bad. 
Although his light skin makes 
him oneof the world's minori- 
ties, t he white child learns 
from his books that he is "king- 
fish." There seems little 
chance of developing the humil- 
ity so urgently needed for 
world cooperation as long as 
children are brought up on 
gentle doses of racism acquired 
through their books. 

Most school systems and school 
administrators seemunaware 
that feelings of wort h I essn ess 
are widespread among Black 
children; furthermore, such 
■feel ings greatly affect their 
schoolwork (Rosenfeld, 1968). 
Al I too often, the very mate- 
rials of ed uc at i on --boo ks-'^se r ve 
to lower the self-esteem of these 
children by totally exclud- 
ing or distorting the roles of 
Black people in American life. 



"^Clark and Clark (1947)^ Clark (1963)^ Goodman (1954), Landreth 
and Johnson (2953)^ and Morland (1958). See Bibliography 
pages 218-220. 
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Does the content of textbooks 
influence the racial attitudes 
of children? With the great 
demand for change in textbook, 
structure, researchers have 
attempted to look at this prob- 
lem. One study (Georgeoff, 
1968) tried to. determine: 



1. whether racial division 
in children can be less- 
ened by a study of the 
Black heritage and con- 
tributions of America; 

2. the influence of community 
contacts upon racial 
cleavage; 

3. the degree of improvement 
of the Black child's 
self-concept when he 

has know I edge of his 
heritage; a*nd 

4. the degree of improvement 
of the whjte child's 
self-concept through 
study of the Black herit- 
age and contributions 

to Amer i ca . 



The results of the research 
indicated that children do 
learn about Black people and 
their culture when exposed 
to the subject matter. White 
children as well as Black 
children learn this material 
without difficulty of emotional 
involvement.; Finally, it was 
found that curriculum can have 
positive effects upon the 
self-concept of the children 
who study it, both Black and 
white. There was an increase 
in the self-concept of both • 
white and Black students after 
studying Black history and 
culture. 



Another study I ooked at the 
effect of curriculum materials 
that showed Black people in 
a favorable I ight (Litcher & 
Johnson, 1969). In the investi- 
gation, two groups of white 
second-grade school children 
:vere used. Children in an 
experimental group used (for 
four months) a multi-ethnic 
reader that included characters 
from several different racial 
and ethnic groups, while chil- 
dren in another group used 
the regular reader that in- 
cluded only whites. The results 
of this study clearly showed 
that the use of multi-ethnic 
readers in an elementary school 
will result in a marked positive 
change in attitudes toward Black 
peop I e . 

Another research study tried 
to modify negative racial 
evaluations in preschool white 
middle-class children through 
an experimental reading program 
consisting of storybooks pre- 
senting Black figures in a 
favorable light (Thompson, 
1969). The results of the 
study showed a significant 
reversal from a low to a high 
percentage in positive adjec- 
tives associated with Black 
figures. This finding suggests 
that learning which changes 
attitudes can take place in 
the classroom through exposure 
to such readings. 



Reading Gains Made by Using 
Mater-ials that Show Children's 
Experiences and Children's 
Preferences for These Materials 



When children's actual back- 
ground and experiences are 
shown in books, the children 
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are I i ke I y to identify them- 
selves more readily with the 
story characters. Such identi- 
fication probably increases 
the interest appeal of books 
and makes reading easier. 
So children should prefer to 
use (and should demonstrate 
reading gains by using) mate- 
rials showing their own culture. 

A researcher tested these ideas 
by evaluating the C?ty School 
Reading Program deve I oped by 
the Detroit Public Schools 
and the Follett Publishing 
Company of Chicago (Barrett & 
Barrett, 1966). The program 
consisted of a series of reading 
textbooks for first, second, 
and third grades. The investi- 
gation was concerned with the 
first of three pre-primers 
in the reading program. The 
two series,, one at a time, 
were given to the pupils. 
Six classes started with the 
City School pre-primers showing 
Black and white children in 
urban sett i ngs, while six others 
started with the standard 
pre-primers. After a fixed 
period of time, the books were 
switched. The teacher used 
the series as basic reading 
materials and tested the chil- 
dren immediately after they 
finished each series in order 
to find out what progress they 
had made In learning to read. 
After the- students had read 
each series, steps were taken 
to find the interest appeal 
of each book and the children's 
attitudes toward the storybook 
characters. 

Findings showed an overall 
increase in verbal reading 
ability among white and Black 
students. The City School series 
demonstrated very good results 



in accuracy of oral reading 
with Black children. The 
interest appeal of the City 
Schools series was far great- 
er than that of the standard 
series, being very popular 
with those f rom different 
cultures, especially boys. 

The preference of Black children 
for texts that show Black people 
in.realistic and familiar 
settings was also demonstrated 
in another study (Barrett & 
Barrett, 1966). Researchers 
wanted to determine whether 
th^)! possibility of role identi- 
fication influenced the' reading 
preferences of BJack children. 
Three similar stories were 
selected for study. Two stories 
were selected from basal texts, 
whereas thethirdwas writ- 
ten and illustrated by the 
experimenter. The first story 
was about a boy who lived in 
a pleasant home in the country, 
the second concerned a boy 
who lived in a European country, 
and the third depicted a Black 
boy in an urban environment. 
The stories were given to 21 
Black- boys and 19 Black girls 
to read. After reading the 
stories at random, the children 
were asked to decide which 
one they preferred for future 
classroom reading. The results 
were that 30 children preferred 
the third story about the 
Black boy in an urban environ- 
ment, seven chose the story 
about the country boy, and 
one chose the story about the 
boy in the European country. 
It !s evident from these 
results that the children 
preferred to read a story in 
which they could identify with 
the principal character. 

As a result of this research. 
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we believe that exposing young 
children to positive materials 
about Black people can change 
and enrich their attitudes. 
These materials enable Black 
children to be more self-accept- 
ing and non-Black children 



to understand and respect a 
different group of people. . 
Moreover, when Black children's 
interest is stimulated through 
reading about familiar settings 
and characters, reading scores 
will probably increase. 



Unit Objectives 

Seldom, if ever, does teacher 
training include important 
skills that can lead to the 
reform of book selection and 
to better use of existing 
materials. Therefore this 
learning unit will help you 
analyze books as a means of 
choosing appropriate materials 
about the Black Experience 
for preschool and primary 
children. 

Teachers and teaching assistants 
are often faced with children 
who actively dislike or are 
uninterested in school, or 
who soon grow to be that way. 
The content of textbooks has 
been cited as a primary cause 
of this problem. The Califor- 
nia Association of School Psychol- 
ogists and Psychometr i sts 
issued a statement in 1970, 
pointing out that school curric- 
ulum is often not relevant 
or familiar to Black students. 
According to the Association, 
this gap between the students' 
experiences and the curriculum 
contributes to a d i s I i ke of, 
or lack of interest in school 



and to subsequent failure. 
Teachers, moreover, are in 
a key position to analyze books 
In many schools, they are given 
the responsibility of selecting 
their own books from a list 
of specified publications. 



As a result of this learning 
unit, you can expect to: 

Understand the importance of 
judging books for their in- 
clusion of the Black Experience 
for Black and non-Black chil- 
dren, based on current research 

Be sensitive to the importance 
of including in any classroom 
materials relevant to the 
experience and culture of Black 
peo p I e . 

Develop skill in analyzing 
the illustrations and writ ten 
content of children's books 
in terms of (a) the Black" 
perspective and (b) an under*- 
standing of the-'h t stor Fca I 
B I ack Exper i ence. 
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Description 



The learning unit, which has 
three lessons and several 
.experiences within each, is 
designed so that you may work 
through it on your own or while 
participating in a course with 
other learners. It is created 
so that it can be personalized 
for you, by encouraging you 
to bring your own understandings 
to bear on the issues that 
are raised and by requesting 
that you select -tasks and 
mater i a I s that you believe 
will be meaningful to you within 
the guidelines of the assign- 
ments. The resources which 
you will need to complete the 
course are : 

a copy of this guide 

several books of your own 
choosing, from the local 
I i b ra r y 

four resource books (which 
you will need with this 
guide) : 

Evan^'s Corner , Elizabeth 
Hill 

Goqg I es , Jack Keats 
Black BC's , Lucille Clifton 
Song of the Empty Bottles , 
Osmond Mo I ar sky 

pen or pencil 



Lesson One focuses on illu- 
strations in ch i I dren ' s books. 
You read a handbook lesson. 
Then you apply what you have, 
learned (1) by using content- 
analysis skills to analyze 
a book that you select and 
(2) by selecting books that 
f i t some guidelines that are 
given. The lesson contains 
book-evaluation forms and in- 



structions. Moreover, a group 
session is provided to allow 
you the opportunity to think 
about the information and +o 
share your ideas and your books 
withother learners. 



Lesson Two is designed to 
provide background for analyzing 
the written content of chi I- 
dren's books by using a Bl ac k 
perspective. You will partici- 
pate in a series of four group 
experiences which guide you 
toward understand ing the 
uniqueness of each culture^s 
perspective. You wi I I read 
an article that provides in- 
formation about the Black 
perspective and children's 
I iterature. You wi I I conclude 
this lesson by suggest ing 
guidelines for looking at books 
while using a Black perspective 
and using an analysis instrument 
to analyze one or more books. 



Lesson Three focuses on an- 
alyzing the historical accuracy 
of the written content of 
informational and pictorial 
books. The foundation of this 
analysis is based upon your 
knowledge of key facts related 
to the Black experience. You 
may either pass a test or 
acquire the information through 
reading. After comp I et i ng 
this task, you will use the 
analysis instrument to analyze 
a recommended book. This lesson 
concludes with an individual 
or group project in which an 
availability survey is conducted 
to determine to what extent 
books for and about the Black 
experience are available in 
the classroom library. 
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The learning unit concludes 
with a posttest that measures 
your ability to select books 
from a Black perspective and 



MOVING TOWARD A CLASSROOM 
THAT SUPPORTS CULTURAL PLURALISM 





Representat i on 


(Potential for) Relevance 


Persona 1 
(the 
Chi Id) 


There are books 
available a pp ro p r i a t e 
to the age 1 eve 1 of 
the child ren 


Available books contain family 
compos i t i on 
Ne i ghborhoods 
1 nterest and 

Customs, etc . ' 
Familiar to the children in the 
classroom. Children write own 
stor i es 

Each chi Id sees, expresses own 
rea 1 i ty 


Ethn i c 
Group 


Books are available 
which depict the 
ethnic group of the 
children in the class 

The ethnic group of 
each child is 
represented 

Books are ava i 1 ab 1 e 
about different 
ethnic groups 


The available books contain 
illustrations, values, customs, 
goals and are written by auth'^rs 
of the ethnic group being 
depicted 

The content and manner of repre- 
sentation of each ethnic group is 
from the perspective of that 
group 

Books are available which 
demonstrate people of different 
ethnic groups interacting in 
pos i t i ve ways 


Cu 1 tura 1 
Plural ism 


Special holidays with 
an ethnic i oc u s are 
recog n i zed 

Different eth n i c 
groups are represented 


Materials depicting different 
ethnic groups are available on a 
daily basis to be incorporated in 
learning act i v i t i es 

Different ethnic groups are 
represented with equity, on a 
d a i 1 y b a s i s 



Note: Most examples above are books. However, the ideas are applic- 
able to other materials and learning experiences. 
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to state reasons for the impor- 
tance of this learning unft and 
the guidelines within ft, for 
Black and non-BlGck children. 



EXPECTATIONS OF THE LEARNER 
TO KNOW 



Ra t i on a I e 



Cr i ter i a for the 
inclusion or ex- 
clusion of illus- 
trations or written 
content from a Black 
pe rspect i ve 



H i stor i ca I Over- 
view of the Black 
experience from a 
Black perspective 



TO DO 



Deve lop own 
guidelines for 
book se I ect ion 
based on mater i a 
read 



Identify examp I es 
in child ren ' s lit- 
erature, which meet 
established guide- 
lines and criteria 
for i I I ustrat ions 
and written content 



Use instru- 
ments with 
a standard 
degree of 
accu racy 



Select books that meet 
the criteria & guide- 
lines incorporated in 
the learning unit 
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Sequence 



The course sequence describes 
the possible order in which 
you may go through this learning 
unit. You may expect that 
some modifications may take 
place which the instructor 
will discuss with you. There 
are approximately 18 hours 



of group work and 15 hours 
of outside work. We would expect 
that if you are taking a two- 
hour course, the group will 
meet eight or nine times. 
You wi I I find the sequence 
outlined on the next few 
pages. 



COURSE SEQUENCE 



TIME (in hours) 


CLASSROOM 


OUTS 1 DE CLASSROOM 


1 n 

Class room 


Outside 
..C 1 a s sroom 


Tasks 


Tasks 


2 




P re 1 i m i na ry Lesson: 
Learners ' expectations 
discussed, summary of 
research evidence and 
cou r se overview. 
Ass i gnment def i ned , 






2 




deve 1 oped . Read 
Lesson I (pages 17- 
43). Select book 
for class room use. 


2 




Pre 1 i m i na ry Lesson : 
Share and submit 
rationale statements. 
Lesson 1 : Rev i ew in-, 
struct i ons for i II u- 
stration analysis as- 
s i gnment . Learners 
participate in the ex- 
ercise and share the 
results with the group 
Lesson 1 : Def i ne 
Exerc i se B ( page 44 ) . 






^ 3 




Complete Exercise B. 
Prepare to share the 
results of Exercise 
B (pages 44-46 ) . 



2i 
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COURSE SEQUENCE 



T 1 ME (in hours ) 


CLASSROOM 


OUTSI DE CLASSROOM 


1 n 

C 1 as sroom 


Outs i de 
C 1 assroom 


Ta sks 


Tasks 


2 




Lesson 1 : S hare the 
results of Exercise B. 
Lesson 1 1 : Participate 
i n g rou p discussion 
Exerc i se A ( page 52 ) 
and Exercise B (page 
55) . Ass i gnment 
defined. 






2 




Complete Assignment 
Lesson II Experi- 
ences C & D. Be pre- 
pared to discuss Ex- 
per i ence with the 
group. Complete Ex- 
per J ence E - Read 
"The Black Perspec- 
tive in Ch i 1 dren ^ s 
Books . " 


2 




Lesson 1 1 : Comp 1 ete 
and share Experience 
F. Discuss wri tten 
assignment and apply 
results to Experience 
F. Experience B. De- 
fine Assignments One 
and Two (pages 78-121). 






3 




Comp 1 ete Lesson 1 1 : 
Experience G, Assign- 
ments One and Two. 


2 




Lesson 1 1 : Share the 
resu 1 ts of the two 
exper i ences . 
Lesson III: Overv \ ew 
of the Lesson. Learners 
choose to take quiz of 
begin the read i ng 
assignment. 
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TIME ( in hours) 


CLASSROOM 


OUTS IDE CLASSROOM 


1 n 

C 1 a ssroom 


Outside 
C 1 assroom 


Tasks 


Ta sks 




3 




Comp 1 ete Lesson III: 
Reading Assignment. 
Prepare for Experience C. 






Lesson 1 1 1.: Experience 
C. Participate in f o 1 - 
low -up discussion. Take 
Quiz or begin Exper- 
i ence D- E . 






2 




Complete Lesson III: 
Experience D, E, & F. 


2 




Lesson III: Share 
Responses, Experience 
F. Review in st ructions 
for Experiences 
H and 1 . 






2 




Comp 1 ete Lesson III: 
Experience H. Begin 
Exper i ence 1 . 


2 




Lesson III: Share re- 
sults of Experience H. 
Those who have com- 
pleted Experience H 
successfully apply it 
in a new way. 






2 




Complete Lesson III: 
Experience 1. 


9 




Lesson III: Experience 
1 . Share results and 
discuss imp! ications 
for classroom use. 






2 




Rev i ew sk i 1 1 s and 
concepts acquired 
f or f i na 1 Quiz. 


2 




Summary of group^s 
experience. Posttest 




20 22 hours Approximate total hours for the course. 
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LESSON ONE 




"For Children, Books begin with Pictures" 

Maru Hill Arbuthnot 

(exaerpt from Children and Books, 1964) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS REFLECTING BLACK PEOPLE 



Objective One: 

You become aware of some guide- 
lines for depictingBlack people 
In i I lust rations by reading 
material that is provided. 



Objective Two: 
You use the guidelines for 
depicting Black people in 
illustrations as the basis 
for analyzing a book and 
selecting a range of books. 

Objective Three: 
You develop content-analysis 
skills by following directions 
for the book analysis. 



concern about what they see 
in the illustrations found in 
I i te ra t u re a bout Black peop I e . 
For among thewealth of avail- 
able material, either through 
exclusion or misrepresentations 
within the material, children 
are faced with misinformation 
about people who are Blacky 
and about themselves in the 
world around them. In this 
lesson you will be looking at 
both how well or poorly Black 
people are included in mate- 
rial and the way in which they 
are included* You'll become 
concerned witii excluding books 
that contain illustrations 
which stereotype Black people. 



Outcome 1 : 

You will be able to determine 
whether or not a book ade- 
quately represents Black 
people in illustrations. 

Outcome 2: 

You will be able to select 
a range of books that to- 
gether depict some diversity 
within the Black experience 
and that omit stereotypes. 



I nstructions: 



Read and discuss "Illustra- 
tions Showing Black People," 
starting on page 20. You 
may want to under! ine, use . 
question marks, or make notes 
in the margin to identify 
points in the material that: 



I I lustrations 



By the time children are four 
years old, they are excitingly 
aware of all they see and hear 
around them. Their inquisi- 
tive delight at the details of 
B flower or an ant does not 
surpass their recognition of 
the races of characters por- 
trayed in books and in other 
pictorial detail. It is with 
this' issue that we raise our 



d . 



you believe are very 
i mportant 

you've had some related 
personal experience with 
that you would I ike to 
share with the group; 



you disagree 
down why ) ; 



with (jot 



you don't 
want more 
about . 



understand and 
i n forma t i on 
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2. Then do the two exercises 
immediately following. 

3. Complete the related task 
described on page 36. 

Illustrations Showing Black People 



To develop an interest In books, 
young children are generally 
first given picture books with 
little or no text. The natural 
i nqu i s i t i ven e ss of children 
leads them to explore the 
various parts of these books. 
They boon discover that pictures 
have meaning. As children 
have futher experiences with 
books, they look with more 
understanding at the details 
of pictures. In other words, 
children learn to "read" picture 
long before they learn to read 
words. Hence, to young children 
(especially prereaders and 
beginning readers) the main 
value and the main interest 
appeal'of a- book comes from 
its illustrations. 

The importance of illustrations 
in children's books is quickly 
apparent. Today the artist- 
illustrator has a major role 
in the production of children's 
books. His work determines 
to a large extent whether or 
not the books will sell. In 
fact, visual elements now play 
a more significant role in 
books and magazines for all 
ag e s . 

However, high-quality printing 
and color too often lead many 
parents, teachers, and librarians 
to make hasty and uncritical 
choices of children's books. 



Hundreds of books are now sold 
on the strength of they bright, 
colorful pictures alone.' Some 
of these books a re worthwhile; 
but too many of them are poorly 
written. In many the pictures 
are not so good as they should 
be. For despite brilliant 
colors, children look for 
fam.'iliar details in pictures. 
Thus, illustrations in chil- 
dren's books should be more 
than decorative. Their purpose 
must be evident and their 
mean i ng clear. 

Textbooks and resource books 
are tools used to teach children 
to read. The illustrations 
in these books are vitally 
important in capturing and 
maintaining the interest of 
pupils. Pictures help i n-- 
terpret characters and situa- 
tions in the stories. However, 
to be truly interesting, the 
books must show people with 
whom the pupils can readily 
identify; this fact is espe- 
cially important for Black 
children who often do not come 
to school with experiences 
that the school supports. 
Their interest in books can 
be stimulated and kept alive 
by books showing people and 
situations that fit their own 
bac kg round . 

As children thumb, casually 
or intently, through the pages 
of literature, they are satu- 
rated, through the images they 
see, with information that 
society feels is important. 
It is our basic assumption 
that the creations of authors 
and i I lustra to rs presumably 
reflect society's values. 
And, since racial discrimination 
has existed In a seriously 
enough degree to cause major 
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laws to be passed guaranteeing 
Black people basic human rights 
and freedom from discriminatory 
practices, read i ng mater i a I s 
have reflected the tenor of 
these times. 

Until the past few years, nearly 
a I r ch i I d ren ^ s books showed 
all people as white in their 
illustrations. Of the few 
integrated books, most showed 
only one or two dark faces 
in a crowd. These illustra- 
tion reinforce attitudes of 
racial superiority inwhite 
.children and attitudes of racial 
inferiority in Black children. 
I nc I ud i ng on I y one racial group, 
especially in textbooks, and . 
omitting another demonstrate 
that one group is thought to 
be greater than the other. 
Moreover, it is quite unnatural 
•for Black people, and other 
minority groups, to be com- 
plete,! y omitted from textbooks 
that are supposed to teach 
democrat i c living. 

As a result of. much pressure 
and protest, there have been 
some changes and some improve- 
ments in books in recent years. 
One or two brown faces have 
become more common in textbook 
illustrations. Although these 
brown figures are supposedly 
pictures of Black people, they 
can be misleading because they 
seJdom show actual physical 
characteristics of Black people, 
such as broad facial features 
and coarse hair texture. There 
are obvious problems when only 
colors are changed in book 
figures. For example, a young 
Black girl, looking at an 
integrated textbook, was asked 
hat differences she noticed 
^etween her old textbook and 
the new integrated one. She 



replied that "some of the kids 
in the new textbook are sun- 
burned . " These "sunburned" 
kidsaresupposedly Black 
children; b ut de sp i t e the 
brown skin color, this girl, 
and probably other Black chil- 
dren, fail to identify the 
figures as Black people. 

The. problem is further com- • ■ 
plicated by^ the fact that 
I ig ht-sk i nned B I ack ch i I d ren 
who feel left out when reading 
a textbook that shows only 
so -called average-looking 
B I acks. If Black ch i I dren 
are to relate easil..y to pictures 
of Black people, and non-Black 
children are to have oppor- 
tunities to gain accurate 
information, a book or a range 
of books must be provided de- 
picting Black people realisti- 
cally. Therefore, we would 
expect to see Black characters 
with varying skin hues (from 
light to dark complexions), 
with a range of hair colors, 
hair textures, and styles, 
withvariations in. lip, eye, 
and nose formations and in 
body builds. Reflecting this 
deversity with in the appearances 
of Black people not only is 
authentic but increases the 
possibility for an individual 
Black child to see himself 
represented in the material 
which he is experiencing. 

Another major concern in evalu- 
ating these integrated tests 
is the extent to which Black 
persons are shown as responsi- 
ble, contributing members of 
society. Illustrations rarely 
place Black individuals in 
positions of authority. Too 
often token int eg ration is 
achieved simply by placing 
one or two dark faces in the 
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background. In order to es- 
tablish in the minds of young 
children the important con- 
tributions and achievements 
of Blacks, they must see Black 
people as central figures in 
society rather than as mere 
onlookers. The central char- 
acters are people in the picture 
whom you notice first, who 
are usually in a central or 
prominent position, and who 
frequently are in active rather 
than passive postures. More 
than one person in an illu- 
stration may be classified 
as a central character. For 
example, illustrations often 
show an interaction of people, 
such as a conversation; in 
this case, both of the people 
Involved in the conversation 
are central characters. 

Actually, showing Black people 
in children's literature may 
have been a critical first 
step several decades ago. 
But currently our own sensi- 
tivities have been quite piqued 
as we continue to be showered 
with material from the media 
that is either racially of- 
fensive or disastrously mis- 
representative because of 
omissions that scream loudly 
to people aware of the ex — 
periences of Black people. 
In a recent issue of a movie 
review guide, an article en- 
titled "Movie Stereotypes Under 
Fire" details the objections 
of the Hispanic, Asian, Native 
American, and Black peoples 
to movies of the 1930s and 
1940s. These films reeked of 
ethnic stereotypes. Fortu- 
nately, many of those films 
once perceived as "outstand- 
ing" have been withdrawn from 
the television market because 
they depict Black characters 
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as being ro I I ing-eyed cowards 
or du I I -w i tted , ( a s you may " 
remember from old Shirley Temple 
films). It is with these images 
in mind that we suggest a 
critical look at the nature 
of stereo typing in children's 
literature. For it is crucial 
that books that perpetuate 
myths and demeaning exaggera- 
tions be eliminated from our 
schools and libraries. 

A stereotype is an oversim- 
plified or biased way of thinking 
especially about personsand 
social groups. (For ex ample, 
think of American slaves as 
being always obedient and docile 
is a myth, since history shows 
that many different ways of 
protesting bondage were the 
actual reality.) Just about 
everyone agrees that stereotypes 
a re undesirable. However, 
most of the objections voiced 
against stereotypes are somewhat 
in error. One of the most 
common arguments sta.tes that 
stereotypes are object ionab I e 
because they are generalizations, 
about categories. This ob- 
jection suggests the idea that 
we ought to react to each person 
and event as a unique entity. 
This is neither possible nor 
desirable. 

If we could measure every 
feature of a space-time event, 
it would indeed be unique. 
Nothing ever repeats itself 
exactly, not even the changing 
of the traffic light on the 
corner. But due to the crude- 
ness of our measuring instru- 
ments, itis almost impossible 
to register all distinctive 
features. Therefore, it is 
necessary to express some common 
features or make a classifica- 
tion system. If we were to 
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refuse to make any generali- 
zations about events, we would 
deprive ourselves of some very 
useful knowledge. In our 
example of the traffic light, 
we might fall to realize that 
traffic crosses the Intersection 
when the facing light Is green. 
We may fail to acknowledge 
that Black people throughout 
the world have a collective 
history of being raped from 
our motherland and made bonded 
peop I e . 

Of course, not all generaliza- 
tions about categories are 
useful. The key questions 
is: Does the generalization 
fit the facts? Accurate 
generalizations about persons 
and events are valuable In 
that they let us anticipate 
future events from past 
exper i ences . 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
and lasting stereotypes are 
of the ethnic type. The ac- 
curacy of these stereotypes 
is particularly difficult to 
determine because, for the 
most part, they are attitudes 
that cannot be proven true 
or false. Consider the following 
typical racial stereotypes: 
"Blacks are lazy" and "Chinese 
a r e • su pe r s i t I ou s . " Can you 
even imagine facts that would 
establish the truth or falsity 
of such stereotypes? By making 
the statements, someone is 
saying, in effect, that Blacks 
have behavior patterns and 
Chinese have beliefs that are 
not accepted In American cul- 
ture. So they are labeled 
"lazy" and " super st i tou s . " 

We think stereotypes are ob- 
jectionable because of their 
ethnocentrism. Ethnocentrism 



Is the belief that the race 
and culture.'of one's own group 
Is superior to that of all 
other groups and that the 
values, beliefs, and behaviors 
of another group are not equally 
valuable to us. Another ob- 
jection to stereotypes Is that 
they suggest that people within 
an ethnic group have Inborn 
and unchangeable psychologl- 
cal or social characteristics. 
Final ly, stereotypes are dan- 
gerous becau se .when we always 
show that we expect some be- 
havior, we may force someone 
to behave as we anticipated. 
For example, studies show that 
a child who Is constantly told 
that he Is bad Is likely to 
act "bad . " 

Stereotyping occurs In two ■ 
forms In children's literature 
found In the classroom or public 
library: either by presentation 
of such I Imlted .information 
that a broader, more accurate 
picture Is Ignored or by in- 
clusion of material that Is 
either demeaning to the real Ity 
of Black people's experience 
or Is blatantly offensive. 
To avoid stereotyping caused 
by omission, you should look 
for children's books with 
II lustrations that Include 
the following guidelines. 
Below each Is an explanation 
for Its Importance. In addi- 
tion to depicting a range of 
physical appearences (detailed 
on page 21), Illustrations 
should show : 



1. A Variety of Household Units 

Young children, being dependent 
on family members for a rela- 
tively long period of time 
for satisfaction of their needs. 
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tend to absorb the structures 
of their family. When books, 
movies, television, and other 
media fail to reflect the family 
structures they can actually 
Identify with, the security 
of Black children Is threatened. 
The children feel that they 
andtheir families are left 
out, unimportant, and unworthy. 
The family is usually the first 
social group that young children 
encounter. Through the family, 
children's physical and psycho- 
logical needs are cared for. 
These needs are variously 
described as a need for nourish- 
ment, a need for warmth, a 
need to escape harm, and a 
need for affection from mothers 
and fathers. The family is 
also the. primary agency for 
passing along the culture. 
Therefore, materials that relate 
to the child's day-to-day 
interests and familiar home 
environment offer a' more effec- 
tive approach to individual 
guidance. Teachers should 
use st i mu I a 1 1 ng materials to 
help students identify with 
the educational process. 

Because Black households are 
quite varied, it is important 
that at least the following 
family types be included within 
the classroom: male and female 
with children; single female 
or male with children; elderly 
adult male or female living 
with family; other relative 
and/or non-relatives living 
with the family. 



2. Black Adults (of Both Sexes) 
in a Variety of Occupational, 
Labor and Responsibility 
Roles--Especially Black 
Males in Professional Roles 



We be I ieve that the books a 
child reads should give him 
support for his own way of 
living and for the beliefs 
and values that are foster- 
ed In his living environment. 
Moreover, a book should take 
him beyond his own, unique 
experience and expose him to 
the range of options and methods 
that other people like himself 
have used. Consequently, role 
models should be depicted in 
illustrations. The importance 
of role models in shaping 
children's behavior is supported 
by research. Furthermore, 
many parents can testify to 
the fact that their children 
imitate their own behavior. 

The failure of books to provide 
a variety of role mod els for 
Black students is a form of 
stereotyping. We are concerned 
that Black and non-Black chil- 
dren begin to see Black people 
in a variety of occupational 
and community roles. 

Many factors may be considered 
in selecting an occupation-- 
interest, aptitudes, knowledge 
of other occupations, etc. 
It is important for children 
to become more aware of occu- 
pational choices. But knowledge 
alone is not a guarantee that 
the individual is truly free 
to choose. Other factors, 
such as prevailing racial 
attitudes toward occupations,, 
tend to complicate the selection 
process. These attitudes 
generally suggest that Black 
persons are not qualified for 
or able to enter into certain 
"high-prestige" occupations. 
Books that stereotype Black 
male and female adults in 
reference to occupations fix 
attitudes about those occu- . 
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patlons In the minds of Black 
pupils. Black pupils believe 
that the,' only occupations 
open to Black persons are the 
ones In which they are shown. 
This limitation will deprive 
the Black community of needed 
expertise. The Black community, 
like any other community, needs 
Its supply of artisans, pro- 
fessionals, etc., if It Is 
to become economically and 
politically self-sufficient. 

Community role models, as 
defined In this lesson, are 
Black persons who work toward 
wiping out some of the problems 
in the Black community; for 
example, tutors, freedom-school 
teachers, and legal and medical 
ass i stants . 



3. A Variety of Interior/Ex- 
terior Settings that Reflect 
Conditions of the Black 
Population as a Whole 

Living en v i ronments f or Black 
people should reflect," through 
artistic interpretation, the 
vast variations present through- 
out the various regions of 
the country and the differing 
economic circumstances in which 
people exist. 

4. Black Characters with Facial 
Features and Body Postures 
th3t Are Alive and Demon- 
strate Expressions Compatible 
w ith the S i tuat ion 

Black people are expressive. 
It is unfortunate when illu- 
strations depict individuals 
or groups as statues, as being 
emotionless, or as a meaningless 
blur. We should expect to 
find illustrations which, b.y 



depicting human customs, enable 
children to become Involved 
In the accompanying story. 
Therefore, warmth, lively 
expression, and the ability 
to exude Joy and a celebra- 
tlon for living should be seen, 
as well as the necessary pain, 
concern, and effort which emerge 
through unhapplness, loneliness, 
struggle, and hard work. People 
should appear to have a purpose 
or aim. And the character 
Images should demon strate these 
facets of human experience. 

5. Black Characters with Varying 
Skin Hues (from light to 
dark complexions), with a 
range of hair colors, hair 
textures, and styles, with 
variations in lip, eye, 
and nose formations and in 
body builds 

Conversely, illustrations should 
avoid the stereotypes that are 
overtly or subtly inherent in 
such depictions as: 

1. Black Adults Shown Just 
Standing, Sitting, and Gazing 
Aimlessly 

2. Black Characters Only in 
No n -Centra I or Non-Active 
Roles 

3. Black Characters Who Appear 
Unjustifiably Fearful, 
Comical , Festive, or Humoro'us 
when Situations Don^t Warrant 
1 1 

4. Black Characters Who Appear 
Weak, Kneeling, Subservient, 
Dumb, Timid, Scared, Rigid, 
or Lifeless 

5. Books Where the Color Black 
Depicts Negatives (Black 
Outfits for Criminals) 
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(I. to r.) dentist and doctor from Ebony 
Vol. XXV No. 6, April, 1970, page 45, Jo. 
Piiblzsh%ng Company, Inc., Chicago, Illin, 




(r. to I.) mother, daughter, an 
grandmother from Sepia , Vol. 19 
No. 3, March 1970, page 77. Sep 
Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
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6. Black Characters Who Appear 
All Alike, with Unldentlfl- 
able Characteristics or 

I nd I V I dua I I ty 

7. Black Females Depicted Only 
as Bulky, Obese Physical 
Figures 

8. Black Males Absent In Com- 
munity Settings 

You should not expect to find 
the variations described In 



the first four guidelines 
within any one book. Conse- 
quently, the range of books 
available to children should 
Illustrate the kind of variety 
that Is Important for them 
to see. However, textbooks, 
especially social studies books 
should be analyzed for the 
variety that they display, 
because their primary focus 
Is to guide children to under- 
stand people and human Inter- 
action. 



Illustration Exercises 



I nt roduct ion 

On the next several pages are 
exercises designed to increase 
your understanding of the infor- 
mation discussed in ''Illustra- 
tions Showing Black People." 
The focus is on analyzing 
material for its compatibility 
with what we expect to see 
in children's literature. 
In the first exercise (starting 
on page 32) you are expected 
to analyze a book for whether 
or not Black people are in- 



cluded, to what extent Blacks 
are included, and for how real- 
istic they seem. The second 
exercise (on page 44) may be an 
individual or group project to 
find books that illustrate 
diversity among Black people 
while ex eluding demeaning or 
offensive i I |-ust rat i ons . Ac- 
companying each exercise is a 
set of i nstruct i ons that detail 
the materials you will need to 
comp I ete the task . 
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Exercise A: Analyzing Illustrations 



Ob ject i ve : 

To;determIne to what extent a 
book includes b I ac k peop I e , 
Black people ?n central posi- 
tion, and Black people who 
appear reallst?c--by analyzing 
the book using an evaluation 
I nstrument. 



Mater i a I s Needed : 

1 . A . book of your choice (for 
teachers of grades K-3, 

a social studies book or 
other text is recommended). 

2. Checklist Form, page 37 

Evaluation Worksheet, page 40 

I I lustration Scoresheet, 
page 43. 



I nstr uct i on s : 

1. Select the book you want 
to analyze. 

2. Skim the book quickly to 
become familiar with it. 
Use it if it has evidence 
of representing Black 
peo p I e . . 

3. You will be' using three 
specific techniques for 
anal yz i ng books : 

Technique 1: Determine if 
there is an adequate per- 
centage of illustrations 
showing Black people. 

Technique 2: Determine if 
there is an adequate per- 
centage of illustations 
showing Black people as 
central characters. 
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Technique 3: Determine if 
the il lustrations reflect 
the physical features of 
Black peop I e . 

4. In order learn these tech- 
niques, you will need some 
prel iminary information. 
Four data-collecting activ- 
ities will provide you with 
the information needed to 
carry out the techniques. 
Fo I low the instructions 
starting below in order to 
gather the data you need. 

5. Use the evaluation worksheet 
(page 40) to calculate the 
percentages and their ade- 
quacy for Techniques 1 and 
2. 

6. Then complete Technique 

3 by answering the questions 
on page 35 and recording 
the summary of those answers 
on the Evaluation Worksheet 
( page 40 ) . 

7. Use the Illustration Score- 
sheet as a guide to determine 
If the book you choose is 
appropriate to use with 
young chi Idren. Reject 

the book for children's 
use if it is in any way 
demeaning to Black people. 



Techn i que 1 

I n st ru ct i on A : 

Starting from the title page 
of the book, count each il lu- 
st ration that includespeople; 



ggi;rngore those I I lustrations 
^vj'^that Include only houses, 
il®:^.n Jj" a I s , c a r s , e tc • At this 

I "m e ^ do not consider the 
|S> race of /the peop I e in the 
; I r I u strait i on s. 

|y- Although this assignment may 
■ 3 e em . q u 1 1 e t ed i o u s , i t should 
giye you keener i ns ight into 
: the way the book depends on 

and the extent 
■r<-'1ro which these illustrations 
,:• -show people. The number you 
■ ■obtain, from counting the 
v i I I ustrat i ons which have people 
; in them, will be used in deter- 
mining whether or not there 
Is an adequate percentage of 
Illustrations that show Black 
peop I e. 

Instruction B: 

After you complete your count, 
record on the Evaluation 
Worksheet the number of pictures 
that show people. When, your 
count has been recorded, go 
on to Instruction C. 



Now read Instructions C and 
D below and follow them using 
the book you selected, 

I nstruct i on C : 

Start again at the title page 
of your book. List the page 
number of each illustration 
that shows Black people. The 
page numbers should be listed 
on the Check I i st. 



Techn I que 2 
Note: 

You may have some difficulty 



in deciding whether or not some 
illustrations are of Black 
peopi e, tanned white peopi e, 
or some other ethnic group. 
When, possible, refer to the 
text In order to make an ac- 
curate judgment. However, 
since the trend in textbooks 
is to avoid mentioning race 
(and to provide only multi- 
racial pictures), you may get 
little help from the text of 
the book. Therefore, In most 
cases you will have to rely 
mainly on skin color as the 
major index of race. 



Instruction D: 

Classify each of the illustra- 
tions which Include Black people 
as either showing Blacks as 
central characters or showing 
Black as non-central characters. 
The third and fourth columns 
of the checklist (page 37) 
are labeled "Central" and 
"Non-centra I" respect Ively, 
If any Black people are shown 
as central characters In each 
illustration, p I ace a check 
mark (/) in the "Central" 
column of the checklist opposi+e 
the Illustration page number. 
But If all of the black people 
in the Illustration are non- 
central characters, place a 
check mark In the "Non-central" 
column of the checklist. The 
procedure is further explained 
In the checklist directions 
(page 36 ) . 

Rem I n d e r : 

Your analysis of whether Black 
people are shown as central 
or non-central characters Is 
Important In determ Ining whether 
token Integration Is achieved 
by merely placing a Black person 
In the background of an illus- 
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tra t i on, or whethera since re 
effort has been made to recog- 
: ;n i ze contr i bu t i on s , ach i eve- 
ments, and worth of Black people 
by depicting them as key members 
of our society. In making 
your analysis, remember the 
following definitions of central 
and non-central characters 



Central Characters 

The central characters are 
people in the picture whom 
you notice first, who are 
usually in a centra I or prom- 
inent position, and who 
frequently are in active rather 
that passive postures. More 
than one person in an i llu- 
stration may be classified 
as a central character. For 
example, often illustrations 
show an interaction of people, 
such as conversation; in this 
case, both of the people in- 
volved in the conversation 
are central characters. 



Non-Centra I Characters 

All persons in the picture 
whoa re not central wiji be 
called non-central. For 
example, bystanders watching 
two people talking to each 
other are non-central 
c ha racters . 

These ground rules will help 
you to make an accurate 
classification. 



Rules: 

1. If two or more people are 
interacting with each other 
and If their interaction 



is the main feature of the 
illustration, all characters 
involved in the interaction 
are classified as central 
cha racters . 

2. If other people are in the 
background observing the 
interaction of the main 

cha racters, these observers 
are classified as non- 
central characters. 

3. If all characters in the 
illust ration are engaged 

in the same activity, with out 
any characters being more 
distinctive than others, 
the characters al I share 
equal status. Classify 
them all as centra I 
cha racters . 

4. If there is only one person 
portrayed in the illustra- 
tion, this person is a 
centra I character. 



Note: 

If the illustration shows a 
Black person as a central char- 
acter, even if other Black 
people are non-central char- 
acters, the illustration should 
be classified as showing Blacks 
as centra I characters. However, 
if only white people are por- 
trayed as central and al I Black 
people are pictured as non- 
central characters, the illg- 
strations should be classi- 
fied as depicting Blacks as 
non -centra I characters. 

For a summary of Instructions 
C and D, read the "Review of 
Checklist Directions" on page 36. 
After you have read the review, 
turn to the Checklist, 
and complete the assignment. 
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;g:^;sT^^ 3: I I lustrations 

J;;/>ef Ject the phys ica I features 
& J : of B la c k people. 

; . This task requires your judg- 

m are asked to look 

• : at the physical cha racter i sties 
': and expressions of the Black 
.*•; characters I I I ustrated . You 

'. are to judge whether Black 
; pepp I e a re shown rea I i st i ca I I y . 
-Using the book you choose^ 
: answer thefol lowing questions 
by checking those character- 
istics wh i ch you see . 

1. The complexion color of 

the Black character (s) 
has warmth and liveliness 
--rather than appearing 
dull. 

2. Black characters display 

more than one skin hue. 
(Even in the same family. 
Black people^s complexion 
coloring may vary.) 

; ^ 3. The facial features (nose, 

mouth, etc.) of the Black 
characters look represen- 
tative of the appearance 
of some Black people. 



_4. The hair coloring, texture, . 
•and styles appear represent- 
ative of some Black 
peop I e . 

5. Facial and bodily expres- 
sionsof the characters 
appear compatible with 
the story situation. 

6. Illustrations, which 
may be cartoons, are 
not exaggerations that 
may cause a Black child' 
to be em ba rra ssed or 

a non-Black child to 
laugh because of their 
demeaning nature (e.g., 
whites of eyes standing 
out to make the cha racter 
look popeyed, nose spread 
a I most the w i dth of 
the face, etc . ) . 

7. Body "language" appears 
to be i n motion and 
involved. 



Now turn to the Evaluation 
Worksheet (page 40) and sum- 
marize your response at the 
bottom of the page. 



il 
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Review of Checklist Directions 



Using the checklist on the 
next page, begin with the title 
page of your chosen book. 
Follow Instructions C and D. 
For example, if the title page 
shows a Black person, write 
"title page" in the column 
labeled "Page No." Then go 
on to Instruction D. Following 
Instruction D, decide whether 
or not any of the Black people 
In the title page illustration 
are shown as central figures. 
If so, place a check mark in 
the "Central" column. If all 
the Black characters in the 
illustration are s^own as non- 
central characters, place a 
check mark in the "Non -cen t r a I " 
col umn . 

After you have completed In- 



structions C and D for the 
title page, turn to the next 
page in the book which has 
an illustration that shows 
Black people. Again follow 
the same two instructions. 
First, list the page number 
that the illustration appears 
on. Second, decide if the 
Blacks are shown as central 
or non-central characters. 

To complete the assignment, 
go on to each illustration 
showing Black people, following 
the same two instructions, 
until you reach the end of 
the book. (When you complete 
these tasks, conclude the 
assignment by doing Technique 
3 as described on the previous 
page. ) 
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Checklist 



No . 


Page 
No , 


C e^n-^ r t=\ 1 
o 1 1 1 1 a 1 


Non- 

Lr© ni r a 1 


1 








2 








3 








4 








5 








6 








7 








8 








9 









1 0 








1 1 









1 2 








1 3 








1 4 








1 5 








1 6 








1 7 








1 8 








1 9 








20 








21 








22 








23 









No . 


Page 
No . 


Centra 1 


Non- 
Centra 1 


Z 4 








o c: 
Z z) 








O 

ZD 








9 7 








9 Q 
Z O 








z y 








J (J 








1 
















D D 








"Z /t 








-) -? 








"Z < 








"Z 1 








_) O 








Q 
























/I 9 








43 








44 








45 








46 









46 
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No . 


Page 
No . 


Cent ra 1 


Non- 
Centra 1 No . 


Page 
No. 


Centra 1 


Non- 
Cent ra 1 


47 






70 








48 






7 1 








49 






72 








50 






73 








5 1 






74 








52 






75 








53 






76 








54 






77 








55 






78 








56 






79 








57 






80 








58 






81 








59 






82 








60 






83 








61 






84 








6Z 






85 








63 






86 








64 






87 








65 






88 








66 






89 








67 






90 








68 






91 








69 






92 
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No. 


Page 
No. 


Centra 1 


Non- 

Central No. 


Page 
No. 


Centra 1 


Non- 
Centra 1 


93 






1 16 








94 






1 17 








95 






1 18 








96 






1 19 








97 






1 20 








98 






121 








99 






1 22 








1 00 






1 23 








10 1 






1 24 








102 






1 25 








103 






1 26 








104 






1 27 








1 05 






1 28 








1 06 






1 29 








107 






1 30 








108 






131 








1 09 






1 32 








1 10 






133 








1 1 1 






1 34 








1 1 2 






1 35 








1 1 3 






1 36 








1 1 4 






1 37 








1 1 5 






138 
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Evaluation Worksheet 



Title of book 

1. Total number of pictures that ing Black people by total 

include people . (for number of illustrations 

example, 109). that include people = 

2. Total number of pictures 
showing Black peopi e . 

(for example, 52). 52 = .477 

This is the number in the 109 



first column of the checklist 
which is opposite the last 
page number you wrote on 
the chec k I i st . 



Technique 1: Determine Whether 
There Is an Adequate Percentage 
of I I lustrations Showing Black 
Peep I e 

a. Divide the total number 
of Illustrations showing 
Black persons by the total 
number of illustrations 
that include people. For 
example, suppose your check- 
list Indicates that there 
are 52 pictures with Black 
persons out of a total 
of 109 (pictures that include 
people). Then, divide num- 
ber of i I lust rations depict- 



or 
.477 

. 109 52.000 
456 
' 840 
765 
770 
765 
7 

b. You obtain percentage by 
multiplying by 100, that 
is, 0.477 X 1 00 = 47. 7^ or 

0.477 
X 100 
47.700 = 47. 7? 

c. The total percentage of Black 
people described in this book 
is . (for example, 48^). 



3. Check the box that corresponds to your answer. 



For Resource Books For Textbooks 

70 to 100^ ^. Excellent percentage of 50-100^ 

I I i I I ustrations that show | | 

B I ack peop I e. 

40 to 70^ Standard percentage of | — . 20-50^ 

I I i I I ustrat i ons that show | | 

Blackpeople. 

40^ or Inadequate percentage of Less than 

less [_] illustrations that show [_] 20^ 

B I ack peop I e. 



Note the evaluation on the pre- 
..ceding page is based on the 
percentage of illustra- 
tions including Black people 
and not on percentage., of people 
who are Black. A high percentage 
of illustrations including 
Black people does not in any 
way limit the possibility that 
other racial and ethnic groups 
are adequately represented. 
An integrated textbook might 
conce i va b I y have 70^ to 100^ 
of the illustrations that 
.Include people of several 
heritages; for example, African, 
Native American, Asian, Latin, 
or European. The intent of 
the criterion is not an ex- 
clusive textbook, but an in- 
clusive one. 

Technique 2: Determine If 
There Is an Adequate Percentage 
of Illustrations Showing Black 
People as Central Characters 
in the Pictures that Include 
Black Peop I e 

1. Count all check marks in 
the "Central" column 

Tota I (for example, 35.) 

2. Count all check marks in the 

No n -central" column 

Total _(for example, 17.) 

The total number of "Central" 
check marks plus the "Non- 
central" check marks should 
equal the total number of 
illustrations showing Black 
peop I e . 



Example: 35 central 

+ 1 7 non-centra I 
52 total number of 
pictures that 
show B I ack 
peop I e« 

3. Divide the total number 
of illustrations that show 
Black people as central 
characters by the total 
number of illustrations 
that include Black people. 

Example: (total number of 

check marks in the 
35 "centra 1 co I umn ) 
52 (tota 1 number of 
p i ctures show i ng 
Black peop I e ) 

4. Obtain percentage by multi- 
plying by 100; for example, 
67.3^ 

5. Check the box that corresponds 
to your answer: 

I I 50 to 1 00^ 

' — 'Excel lent percentage of 
illustrations that show 
Black people as key figures. 

I I 20 to 50^ 

' Standard percentage of 
Illustrations that show 
Black people as key figures. 

I j Less than 20^ 

— ' Inadequate percentage of 
illustrations that show 
Black people as key figures. 
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Technique 3: Determine If 
Illustrations Show a Realistic 
Representation of the Physical 
Appearance of Black People 

If you checked items 1-6 on 
"page 35 check here 

If you checked 3 of the items 
check here 

If you were unable to check 
I tern 6, check here 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Good treatment of Black people 



Standard treatment of Black 
peop I e 

Inadequate treatment of Black 
peopi e; reject the book 
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Illustration Scoresheet 



Book Title: 



Author 



Pub I i sher 



Instructions: 



Date 



Loca t i on 



Use the results of the information on the Evaluation 
Worksheet to score the book you analyzed. 



Area 



S CO re 



Check Appro- 
priate Box 



Points Book 
Rece i ved 



Technique I 



Technique II 



Techn i que III 



Ste reotypes 



I I lustrations 
Showing Black 
Peop I e 

I I I ustrat ions 
Show i ng B I ack 
Peop I e In 
Centra I 
Pos i t i on s 

I I I ustrat ions 
Ref 1 ect Phys i ca 
Appearance of 
Black Peo p I e 

There are no 
stereotypes i n 
the book (as 
I I sted on pages 
28 and 31 of 
this guide) 



Excel lent □= 10 

Standard □= 5 

I nadequa te □= 0 

Exce I I ent □= 1 0 

Standard □= 5 

I nadequa te 0 



Good □= 10 

Standard □= 5 
I nadequate □= 0 



No stereotypes^ 

Stereotypes 

a re present^ □ 



Tot a I Score 



Po i nt Range 
24-30 = 
15,-22 = 
0-14 = 



Boo k Ra 1 1 ng 
Exce I I ent □ 
Standard □ 
I nadequate □ 



"^Rejeot the hook if stereotypes are present. 
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Exercise B: Diversity Among Boolcs Instructions 



Ob ject I ve : 

Learners demonstrate an under- 
standing of the variations 
within the experiences of Black 
people by selecting books that 
illustrate these variations 
and do not have stereotypes 
d ep i c ted • 



Resources Needed: 
Worksheet entitled "Diversity 
Illustrated in Books About 
Black People," page 45. Many 
books about Black people, (Use 
the publ ic I ibrary or the 
instructor's display.) 



Task: 

Select a book or a series of 
books that fit the items under 
each category on the worksheet 
entitled "Diversity Illustrated 
In Books About Black People." 



I nstr uct ions: 

1. During a class meeting, 

the instructor and learners 
should decide whether each 
learner is to find books 
for the entire list, or 
whether one learner will 



focus on one category and 
select books that represent 
the Items within it. 

2. After the decision is made, 
go to the local public or 
school library and select 
children's books about 
Black people from the 

she I ves . 

3. Then, thumb through the 
books, looking careful ly 
at the i I lustrations. 

4. Place in a separate pile 
those books that satisfy 
the category (e.g.. Black 
Family) and the items under-' 
neath it (for example, F em ale 
Ad u 1 1 with Child ren ) . 

5. Then look at each book to be 
sure that it does not have 
any of the demeaning stereo- 
types listed on pages 28 and 
31. If it does not, write 
in the book title, author, 

and publisher on the "D i vers i ty 
I I lustrated In Books About 
Black People" sheet (for 
example, Lexau, Joan, Ben .j i e , 
On His Own , Random House). 

6. Share your list with other 
I earners. 
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Diversity Illustrated in Books About Black People 



Note: When you have selected a book with good-quality, non-stereo-typi ca I i I lustra 
tions for an item, write its title in the middle column. Blank spaces 
have been provided for you to write in categories which you desire. 



Category 


AutJior 


Title 


Publ isher 


Date 






Black Rami 1 y 







Two adults plus 
ch i I dren 



Fema le adu It with 
ch i I dren 

Male adult with 
ch i I dren 

Fami ly with three 
or more chi I dren 

Fami ly with 
elderly adult 

Fami ly with 
re I ati ves 

Fami ly with non- 
re I ati ves 



Black Male/Female Occupational Roles 

Administrators M/F 



Professional s ' M/F 



Non-prof ess iona I s 

M/F 

Laboring Workers 

M/F 

Other M/F 
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Category 


Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Date 


Black Community Setting 



Urban 
Rural 



Suburban 

North 

South 

West 

East 

Other Category* 



Other Category* 



*pther categories may include: physical appearance ^ interior home 
settings ^ recreation^ use of free time^ etc. 
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Exercise C: Follow-up Discussion 



1. Bring the books to class and 
share them with the other 
I ea rners by : 

a. presenting an overview of 
each story 

b. showing an example of the 
qua I I ty of I I I ustrat i ons 

c. describing to what extent 
you were, or were not, 
able to locate examples 
to fit the category ( i es ) 
you were looking for 

(or) 



d • If you I dent i f y any 

examp I es of stereotypes 
that you be I I eve the 
other learners should 
be aware of In a book, 
ta k I ng the book to you r 
next group meeting and 
discussing why you believe 
It Is Important that 
the book shou I d not be 
placed in the classroom 
I i brary . 

2. Ask questions about any 
of the criteria for under- 
standing il lustrations that 
are sti I I unclear to you. 
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LESSON TWO 




From Scott Foresman Heading Systems^ Level 19, 
Voices. Copyright (c) 1972 by Scott^ Foresman 
& Company. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 
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THE BLACK EXPERIENCE: A UNIQUE REALITY 



Objective One: 

By participating in a series of 
exercises that focus on his/her 
own personal experiences, the 
learner understands that in- 
dividuals and groups of people 
perceive situations and cir- 
cumstances uniquely, 

Sub-Obj ect i ve : 

a. Given a common set of 
stimuli, learners describe 
their observations from 
their own points of view. 
Then they share reasons 
why they bel ieve some 
responses were similar 

and others different. 

b. Each learner analyzes 

a child's book for its 
similarity to and dif- 
f ere nee from his/her 
own personal experience. 

c. The learner classifies 
personal examples into 
categories that are 
transferable to cultural 
grou ps , 



Objective Two: 

The learner identifies critical 
issues for looking at children's 
books from a Black perspective 



by reading an article, classify- 
ing the information in to cul- 
tural group categories, and 
participating in group discus- 
sions about the article* 



Objective Three : 
The learner uses an assessment 
instrument to analyze the 
written content of children's 
books as viewed through a Black 
perspect i ve. 



Outcome 1 : 

The learner can express (via 
writing, verbalizing, or draw- 
i ng ) some reasons why individ- 
uals or groups of people have 
unique perspectives. 

Outcome 2: 

The learner can use an assessment 
instrument to analyze children's 
books from a Black perspective, 

a. The learner can find 
examples to meet the 
guidelines on the as- 
sessment instrument. 

b. The learner can determine 
whether or not a book 

is acceptable for use 
from a Black perspective. 
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Experience A: What Do You See - and Why? 



Resources Needed: 
Image (next page, or shown on 
overhead projector), ashtray 
or magazine. Large group. 



3. Write below and share with 
the group some of the reasons 
you think people see things 
differently.or similarly. 



I nstr uct ions: 



!• Look at the image (on the 
next page or on the overhead 
projector); then record 
below, or report to the 
group, all the things that 
you see. 

What I see in the image: 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

■4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



Look at the ashtray (or 
book or magazine) presented 
to you. Check the response 
which is appropriate to 
you. 

a. Is it meaningful to you? □ 



b. Is it familiar but with 
I itt I e mean i ng? 



c . 



it unfamiliar? 



□ 
□ 



2. Compare what you see with 
others in the grou p . 



5. Write the reason for your 
re spon se . 
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6. Share your 
learners. 



response 
List the 



with other 
reason s 



others give for their re- 
sponses as they share them. 



7. Summarize your own conclusions 
about why d i f f erent people 
have different perspectives 
(about what they see or 
find meaningful) by selecting 



one of the fol lowing three 
choices to express it. (Use 
the space provided to write or 
draw your statement or tell it 
to the instructor and group.) 
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Experience B: Comparing Personal Life Realities 


Mater I a 1 s Needled,: 
Duu rs • cvan 5 oornsr 




2. Put on your "child hat" by re- 
ca 1 1 Ing when you were Evan's 


"My Reality vs. Evan's 
Record Sheet (below) 


Rea 1 Ity" 


age. Wr Ite be low all the 
things you can think of 
that were similar and dif- 


Nature of Group: Small 


or 1 arge 


ferent about your experience 
and Evan's. (Alternative: 
th I s may be done within 
a group d I scuss Ion. ) 


Ta sk : 

1. Read the story Evan' 


s Corner. 


3. Share your 1 I st with the 
group. 


My 


Rea 1 i ty vs . 


Evan ' s Rea 1 i ty 


S i m i 1 a r 




Different 


1 . 
2. 




1 . 
2. 


3. 




3. 


4. 




4. 


5. 




5. 


6. 




6. 


7. 




7. 


8. 




8. 


9. 




9. 


10. 




10. 
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Experience C: 

Using Cuitural Categories to Clarify Examples of 
Similarities and Differences of Personal Experiences 



Task : 

Working independently or in 
a group, use the examples on 
the similarities and differences 
worksheet above to comp I ete the 
Cultural Matrix on the next page. 



I nstruct ions : 

Use the written content in 
the book for the Information 
you write about Evan ^ s Corner . 
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CULTURAL MATRIX 



Categor 1 es 


Evan ' s Exper I ence 


1 =^=^^= 

My Exper I ence 


Personal Description 
a . name 

b. physical description 






Environmental Circumstances 

a. family composition/ 
structure 

b . f am My relationship 

c . friends ( peers ) 

d • hou sing - facility 

-furnishings 

e. nature of the community 






Exper i ences 

a . genera 1 activities 

b. hobbies, recreation, 
interests 






Pro b 1 em Solving 

a . goa 1 s 

b. methods for resolving 
conflicts or dilemmas 

c • decision ma ke r 

d. who/what contributes 
to the solutions 






Nature of Folkways 
a . cu stoms 
b . habits 
c . rituals 
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Experience D: Ethnic Group Realities 



Resou rces Needed : 
Cartoon (page 49) 
Your own Imagination 



I nstruct Ions: 

!• Look at the cartoon and read 
the caption beneath it. 

2, Then answer the following 
questions about this cartoon 
(share your responses with 
the g rou p ) : 

a. What makes the name of the 
bandage inappropriate for 
all of the ch i I dren? 



What other examples can you 
give of Items or situations 
that take place that do not 
take Into consideration the 
differences among groups of 
peop I e? 



Why do you be! ieve the 
perspectives of different 
groups of people should be 
included in children's books 



b. What can be done to make 
the bandages more appro- 
priate for each? 



e. In what way do you bel ieve 
that the perspective of 
B I ack peop I e is, or is 
not, being included in 
Chi I d ren ' s books? 
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Discussion notes: 
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Discovering and Using the Blacl( Perspective 



Note : 

During the last several ex- 
periences, you have compared 
your personal perspective 
with those of the characters 
in the book and of your learn- 
ing group. The experiences 
which follow, in this lesson, 
are included to help you gain 
and use information from a 
Black perspective about what 
should be Included in and ex- 
cluded from children's books. 



First, you will read an article 
that describes some considera- 
tions for looking at children's 
books from a Black perspective. 
Instructions for this activity 
a re be I ow . 

Then you will use an assessment 
instrument to analyze the written 
content of a book for children. 
The Instructions for this task 
are on page 79. 



Experience E: Discovering the Black Perspective 



Mater i a I Needed : 

Article: "Black Perspective in 
Ch i 1 dren ' s Books" 
(pages 64-77) 

Study Guide Sheets, next page 
(optional ) 

Penc i I or pen 



I n st ru ct i on s : 

1. Read the information in the 
art ic I e. Use your own 
preferred style for Identi- 
fying and remembering the 
issues that are discussed. 

2. You will be expected to know, 
from a Black perspective, some 
things to look for that should 
be included, and not included, 
as they relate to the cultural 



categories that you used on 
pag e 57 , 

3. To aid you, we have provided a 
Study Guide which you may want 
to use to help you retain es- 
sential information as you 
read. Use it if it is useful 
to you. 

4. This lesson will be followed 
by a group discussion to 
clarify any questions you 
may have about the article. 

5. However, if you feel that the 
information is clear to you, 
you may go ahead and answer 
for yourself the questions 

( I i sted on page 77 ) . 
And t hen . . . 

6. Use the assessment instrument 
by following the instructions 
beginning on page 78, 
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study Guide Sheets 



!• What Information did you gain 
dbout a Black perspective In 
children's books related to: 

What is a Black perspective? 



2. What kind of Information should 
children's books Include about 
Black people related to,,. 

Physical appearance? 



Who is the resource for a Environmental circumstances? 

Black perspective? 



The kind of questions the Black Experiences of the characters? 

child should be able to answer 

from reading stories from a • : . 

Black perspective. 
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Conflicts, goals, and personal 
so I ut Ions? 



Variety within the group 



Ways of doing things? 3. What kinds of things are 

meaning or are stereotyp 
f rom a Black perspective 



Role models? 4. Whaf other important in- 

formation did you gain? 
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BLACK PERSPECTIVE IN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 



"I, too, sing America. I 



"(America never was America to me)"^^ 



am the darker brother."^ 



These I ines from two poems by 
, Langston Hughes indicate the 
dichotomy of American life 
for black Americans. They 
suggest what "blackness" should 
mean in the context of American 
life, and what it does mean. 
Neither message is new. Every 
Pleading spokesman of every 
generation of black Americans 
has revealed the depths of 
bitterness engendered by the 
frustration of being the darker 
brother in a white America. 
Only recently, however, have 
we begun to face the difficult 
fact that "whiteness" is still 



Judith Thompson^ a 
former high school 
English teacher^ is 
currently ohariman 
■ of the Education 
Committee^ Lawrence 
Douglas County 
NAACP. 

Gloria Woodard 
was until recently 
an elementary 
school teacher in 
Lawrence^ Kansas^ 
and now lives in 
Washingto?!^ D.C. 




the major criterion for full 
participation in American life. 
W.E.B. DuBo.is emphasized the 
extent of this condition when 
he depicted the black American 
as born i nto 

...a world which yields 
him no true se I f -^con sc i ou s- 
ness, but on I y I ets h im 
see himself through the 
revelation of the other 
wor I d. It is a peculiar 
sensation, this double- 
consciousness, this sense 
of looking at one^s self 
through the eye of others, 
of measuring one^s soul by 
the tape of a world that looks 
on in amused contempt and 
pity, 



Our i ncr ea 
facts puts 
on all of 
c h i I d r en * s 
points to 
re-exam i ne 
a bout b I ac 
to begin f 
point. We 
the days o 
a re behind 
obv i ou s mi 
w i despread 



sed awareness of these 

a n ew respons i b i I i t y 
us concerned with 

literature. It 
the necess i t y to 

ch i I dren ' s books 
k Amer i cans, and 
rom a fresh stand- 
can be glad that 
f direct caricature 

us, but a less 
srepresentat ion is 
in ch i I dren * s books 



7S^s^-L/r??%f^"r;-7 by:^Rermission from the December 

u n-i Lzbrar^ Bull^tAn. Copyright (a) 19 6 9 by 

The H. W. h'%lson Company. = w a 

*Kn7p}y'i927.^^^' ^^"^ Amer-ioa,'^ in The Wear^ Blues . 

''jTll^lTze"''^^^^' "^^^ A^^^^-oa Be America Again," Esquire Haaa zinP._. 

DuBois. "Souls of Black Folk," in Black Voices , edited by 
Abraham Chapman, Mentor, 1968. ~ ' «"'''"=^ ^ ^j/ 
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today, W( 

and by whe 
ethnic ati 
about b I a c 
those boof 
"to furthe 
We must as 
are provic 
f I cat i on -f 
a s we I I as 
wh i te ch I I 
ca I , ethn i 
cha racter i 
I ca n s . Fin 
ask whet he 




(Joh7 
chile 
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) what extent 
i narrow 
ided books 
even 
ly written 
I I harmony"? 
ese books 
u I i den t i - 
I d ren , 
t for 

e h i stor i - 
ra I 

ck Amer- 
t f ra nk I y 
of the 



white American has been made 
to seem more desirable than 
that of the black American in 
these books. 

The popularized slogans "Black 
Pride," "Black Power," and "Black 
Is Beautiful" a re based on the 
most universal concern of man: 
identity. They deal with the 
eternal questions — who am I, 
where did I come from, where 
am i go i ng? Of . the two I iterary 
genres, fact and fiction, it 
is the fiction which is too 




? black ghetto ohildren with identification. 
Imply presents a problem familiar to all 
"^rusion of a younger child on a small boy ^ s 
i family. . 
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often irrelevent and inade- 
' quate as a guide to answering 
these questions for black chil- 
dren. The histories and biog- 
raphies are illuminating black 
experience: the fiction is not. 
The hi stor i es are prov i d i ng 
identification and inspiring 
pride, in self, in ethnic group, 
in African heritage; the fiction 
i s not . 

The research required of a writer 
of non-fiction partially explains 
this. It must be granted that to 
have been, and to be, a black in 
America is a unique and perhaps 
unprecedented human and histori- 
cal experience. As an ex-slave 
advised Julius Lester in his 
introduction to To Be A S I ave , 
"If you want Negro history, 
you will have to get it from 
somebody who wore the shoe and 
by and by. ..you will get a 
book."^ Whether a writer is 
white, or black, if he immerses - 
himself in the history of a 
period or in the life of a man, 
he must to some degree "wear 
the shoe" to report the experi- 
ence accu ra te I y . 

Fiction demands a similar kind of 
"self-consciousness." As James 
Baldwin puts it. "One writes out 
of one thing only--one^s own ex- 



perience."^^ The credentials 
of the writer whd. undertakes 
a book about blacks must include 
a black perspective based on 
an appreciation of black ex- 
perience. "GocJ intentions" 
are not enough. The writer 
of books about (Hack children 
must understand the importance 
of ethnic consciousness before 
writing about the goal of ethnic' 
i rrel evancy. Consc i ous of the 
inequities suffered even after 
many blacks became "Just plain 
Americans," blacks today refuse 
to erase the "black" from black 
American. They refuse to make 
invisible that one attr i bute 
which connotes their unity, 
culture, and heritage. Certain- 
ly, integration and assimila- 
tion are not possible until 
the recognition of and respect 
for these differences are fully 
real i zed . 



Hopef u My, we can a I 
to "wear the shoe," 
or vicariously, but 
all qualified to wr i 
what we learn. It i 
combination of black 
ness andcreative ab 
will finally resu I t 
books about black ch 
When a wr i ter lacks 
dentials, the result 



I learn 
actu ally 
we are not 
te about 
s th i s 

consc ious- 
i I i ty which 
in good 
i I dren . 
these cre- 

i s too 



'^Julius Lester. 
"^"^ James Baldwin. 
^^*Author 's note: 
are moving from 
toward the goal 

. .for the 
larger 



To Be A Slave . Dial Press^ 1968. 
''Autobiographical Notes^'' in Black Voices. 



It is important to recognize that Black people 
the objectives of integration and assimilation 
of liberation (see page 154 in this guide). 
Black man to support the norms and values of the 
soc%ety means to support his own inferiority. ...the 
Black oommumty must define what is 'good^ and desirable and 
what vs 'bad' .from the standpoint of its own interests and 
aondztzons of vts existence. ...the healthiest line of 
development for the Black man would be toward group solidarity and 
coheszon and the sense that being a Black man has positive value." 
Edward Barnes^ et al.^ Black Psychology . Harper & Row^ 1972 
(p • 1 7 6 ) . 
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often a kind of verbal ministrel 
show — whites in blackface — rather 
than the expression of a real 
or imagined experience derived 
from wearing the shoe. 

Too many of the integrated books 
or books for "interracial har- 
mony" tend to reinforce the 
very attitudes they are trying 
to dispel, Tn too many of these 
books the white child dominates 
the story. He is the controlling 
factor, the active character. 
The focus of the story is on 
his character development. The 
black child is thennecessarily 
placed in a subservient role. 
He is the passive character. 
He is the problem which causes 
the white child to act. He 
literally and figuratively waits 
for the white child to invite 
him in, to figure things out, 
to be enlightened. In short, 
the black child is the problem: 
the white child has the problem. 

In Fun For Chris , by Blossom 
Randall, Chris the white boy 
is shown in a fully depicted 
environment, complete with 
understanding mother, doting 
grandmother, lovely home, fenced- 
in b^::kyard with all the child- 
hood toys: swing, sandpile, 
ladder, etc. Toby, the Negro 
boy, is a shadow in comparison. 
We are told he is older than 
Chris; he refers to a mother 
for whom he runs errands: he 
teaches Chris to build sand- 
castles, and he is, as Chris 
disc overs, "brown allover." 
Other than these few references 
to a life, family, and environ- 
ment of his own, Toby has no 
identity except as Chris' play- 
mate, as the beneficiary of 
Chris' largesse, for which he 
waits every day, sitting outside 
the gate. 



1+ is not what, is said about 
Toby that raises objections 
to this book, it is what is 
omitted. The story gives a 
white child no insight into 
the real life of a black child, 
and it gives a black child no 
real reflection of himself. 
The perspective is that of a 
white world, a world in which 
the black child is an outsider 
who endures while the world 
decides his fate. Told from 
such a perspective, al I the 
explicit explanations of human 
equality or racial irrelevancy 
cannot rise above the implicit 
inferences of white "superi- 
ority." 

In the many books for older- 
readers dealing with racial 
conflicts--in schools, the 
ghetto, "white" neighborhoods, 
at the swimming pool, etc. --the 
implications of white ^uperiorify 
take several forms. In the-.e 
books, rarely are blacks oepi<-:ted 
as effecting the cha^qe^' ^t-at 
affect them. In tact, the 
tla^rks in these stories r)rr^ 
represented as ineffective, 
whether as individuals, American 
citizens, or an ethnic qroup. 
They neither protest, dem.^nd, 
or even suggest that changes 
be made. Moreover, they a re 
often made to bIdfTie themselves 
rather than society for the 
various conditions of extreme 
poverty, segregation, or social 
ostracism. Nor do these books 
present a coalition of black 
and white working to effect 
change s--a cooperative endeavor 
based on mutual respect. In- 
stead, the happy ending or" 
successful endeavor is usual ly 
due to the intervention of a 
whitebenefactor. 

In Call Me Charley , by Jesse 
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Jackson, the moral :b ^:lear. 
The success of black endeavor 
IS dependent upon the magnanimity 
of white people. In order to 
receive the bestowal of this 
mag.nen i m i ty , blacK children 
must meet certain standt^rds 
set by a white-middle-class 
society. The index of accept- 
ab?!ity is often marked by 
superficial criteria which are 
set even higher for blacks, 
whether they be manners, stand- 
ards of dress, or speech pat- 
terns. It is Charley's mother 
who instructs her son in the 
ways of the white world and 
the role of the black boy in 
it. These instructions consist 
of platitudes that are demeaning 
and repress i ve : 

You'll have to keep out of 
trouble. It ain't like you were 
one of the other boys... And 
warch your manners, boy. Good 
manners go a long way to help 
a colored boy get along in this 
world. You got to keep try- 
ing. You got to work harder 
than anybody else. 

By the end of the story, all 
these platitudes are realized 
by Charley (with the help of 
his friend's white liberal 
parents)., and one more "excep- 
tional" Negro has been accepted 
by the white world. 

The perverse relationships that 
racial discrimination engenders 
have not been misrepresented 
in this book or in others with 
a s i m i I ar theme. In a climate 
of prejudice, blacks do have 
to try harder and be better 
in order to be accepted into 
schools, jobs, or neighborhoods. 
However,, by revealing the situa- 
tion and only obscuring both 
the real solutions and the real 



fee lings of blacks aboutthese 
conditions, the various, systems 
of institutionalized descrimina- 
tion are made to appear 
inevitable. 

In the novel Tes s i e , written 
by the same author and published 
last year, a slightly greater 
sense of "black consciousness" 
is evinced by the younger gener- 
ation, — Jessie and her friends 
— while the. idea of integration 
through the acceptance of in- 
dividual exemplary Negroes is 
shown as an older-generation 
viewpoint. 

Another facet of the white 
perspective is seen in the social 
significance attached to skin 
pigment a.t ion." The hierarchy, 
of course, is that white is 
best and extreme darkness most 
undesirable. 

In T he Empty Schoolhouse ,. by 
Nata l ie Carl son, the narrator, 
Emma Royal I, makes these remarks 
about the difference between her- 
self and her s i ster : 

Lullah is the spittin^ image 
of Mama and her kin. Her 
skin is like coffee and cream 
mixed together and she has 
wavy hair to her shoulders. 
Me, I'm dark as Daddy Jobe 
and my hrj?r never grew out 
much longar Than he wears 
his. 

That the comparison of these 
physical differences is not 
simply an objective appraisal 
is revealed within a few I ines, 
wherein the emphasis is clearly 
on se I f -deprec i at i on (Italics 
my own): "Little Jobe looks 
like me and Daddy Jobe, but 
he's a handsome I ittle boy all 
the sa;72e."--or in spite of the 
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"Charming and individualized black children are the central 
characters .in Sam by Ann Herbert Scott... 



fact that he is dark and has 
short hair. 

The- object! ons are to the subtle 
and probably unconscious perspec- 
tive which presents a young 
black girl in terms of self- 
hatred and a feeling that v/hite 
is preferable to dark. On page 
one> fourteen-year-old Emma 
i ntri,..duces herself to us in 
terms of I f -wo rth I e ssne ss : 
"I a a y s t ^ II myself, since 
you quit school in the 6th grade, 
you'll never by anything but 
a scrub girl at the Magnolia 
-Motel. Her sense of identity 
is sharply circumscribed by 
her employment throughout the 
book: ^'You'll just have to 
try to be the best scrub girl 
there is," she reminds herself 
repeatedly and in various ways. 
When the priest conducts the 
annual blessing of the sugar 



cane harvest, Emma comments: 
'"it made me fee I 1 i ke I was 
made special by God and real 
important to Him even if I was 
just a scrub girl." Finally, 
she is overcome by a feel ing 
of nostalgia when her father 
relates the "good old days" 
of picking sugarcane: "I wish 
I'd I i ved then ... I'd be a field 
hand instead of a scrub girl." 
Not only is it unrealistic for 
a young girl to identify herself 
entirely and on' all occasions 
in terms of her occupation, 
it is an exaggeration which 
turns the admirable traits of 
endurance and perseverance into 
a mere ca r i cat ure . 

The glorification of poverty has 
been a familiar theme in chil- 
dren's books throughout the 
ages. One immediately thinks 
of Louisa May Alcott's Little 
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Women or Dickens' Ch r } stmas 
Ca ro I as two examples. Both 
books provide children with 
a dramatization of how, with 
courage and high optimism, people 
can overcome or cope with the 
indignities and deprivations 
that poverty can engender. 
The writer who undertakes the 
description of such a situation, 
however, walks a thin line 
between developing characters 
who courageously make the best 
of a bad situation, and char- 
acters who, by their reaction 
to this situation, glamorize 
abject poverty. 



Evans Corner , by Elizabeth Starr 
Hill, a book for younger readers, 
.succeeds inwalking this line, 
and the result is an intimate 
story about a back boy whose 
yearning to find a corner of 
his own in the midst of a large 
family in small quarters is 
immediately recognized as a 
universal one. The focus of 
the story, however, is not on 
the family's impoverished con- 
dition, but on the person^' 
problem of the child and .s 
solution to it. The book reveals 
a sensitive understanding of 
children and their need for 



When Gabriel le had finished most 
of her turnip, trying to look as 
if she liked it, Selena's father 
said, "Now it's time to clear 
the table and dp the dishes. 




Se I ena. " "But I haven ' t had 
any dessert," com plained 
Gabriel le. "Why, you know we 
always have chocolate ice cream 
for dessert on Thursday, and 
you don-t eat chocolate ice 
said Selena's father 
a I arge helping was 

him. "I don't?" 
"Never!" said 
"You haven ' t 
ice cream since 
pa rty , when 
"Maybe I'd 
Ga br i e I I e. 
cou Id try a little 



c ream , " 
just as 

put in f ront of 
sa i d Ga b r i e I I e . 
Selena's father 
ea te n choco late 
you r I a st b i rth da y 
it made you sick. " 



like it now 
"Maybe I 
bit." 



said 




"The better books o o dead ohildren natuTally to the 
oona lusion that differences^-^ in personality ^ 
abilities ^ backgrounds-are desirable among people. " 
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Suddenly the two little girls 
looked at each other and started 
to laugh. And thefr laughter 
sounded in the night likesflver 
bells beneath the street lights 
beneath the stars beneath the 
sof t b i ack sky . 




From Gabrielle and Selena 
by Peter Desbarats 



both a corner and companionship. 
1 1 .a I so re vea I s an understand i.ng 
of the ghetto situation, in 
which some ingenuity is demanded 
for one to find a corner of 
his own . 

A book for older readers, 
Roosevelt Grady , by Louisa 
Shotwe I I , however , involves 
an entire family's search for 
a corner of its own, a "Prom- 
■ Ised Land. ..a place where every- 
body can be somebody." It is 
the story of a black migrant 
wor ker ' s f am i I y and its search 
for security and stability--a 
job, a home, a school. Patience, 
courage, endurance, and optimism 
are present as characteristics 
of the Grady family. But, 
despite its good intentions, 
this book reinforces stereotyped 
beliefs about Negroes as a race, 
rather than individualized 
solutions to universal problems. 
The idea on which the story 
is based suggests that blacks 
do not have very high expecta- 
tions, ambitions, or ideals. 
Furthermore, the situations 
the family encounters are always 
appalling; the response of the 
characters is inappropriately 
cheerful. In short, the story 
depicts people striving for, 
settling for, and reacting with 
enthusiasm to subhunrian 
cond i t i on s . 

At one po- In the story, the 
familyf itself occupying 

the attic floor of a house "with 
a roof SD low and sloping that 
most places. ..ever; a nine- 
year-old could easily bump his 
head" and with windows filled 
with dust and cobwebs, and with 
drawers and cots to sleep on 
that "smell of dirty clothes 
and dust." Stock responses 
come from each member of the 



family. From Mama: "Those 
dormer windows give our attic 
a real glory." From six-year- 
old Matthew, "as he wrinkled 
up his nose and sniffed at the 
smell of dirty clothes and fish": 
"It's a satisfactory smell. 
I I i ke it." 

It is this vast discrepancy 
between situation and response, 
between event and reaction, 
that results in characterization 
wholly unrealistic. The nine- 
year-old hero, Roosevelt, re- 
sponds similarly to an authori- 
tarian, brow -beating teacher: 
"Maybe she...wasn't such a bad 
teacher after all. ..even if 
she did teach with a stick... 
Maybe the Opportunity Class 
was a good place for bean-pick- 
ers. A place where they could 
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•find out things. If they asked." 
These words of apology, justi- 
fication, and self-recrimination A 
are spoken by a black character, 
but the words are white. If 
a black chMd were to identify 
with this boy, he would have 
to incorporate in his perception 
of life that 1) being beaten 
or abused by a teacher is an 
acceptable practice; 2) there 
is a caste system in our de- 
mocracy, which, if you are of 
a minority--bean-picker or 
black--means there are specially 
designated, circumscribed facil- 
ities for you; and 3) if you 
don^t get an education under 
these conditions, it^s your 
own fault. You didn^t ask the 
right questions. 

At the end of the story, Mama^s 
dream of a Promised Land is 
supposedly fulfilled in the 
attainment of a remodeled bus 
with cold running water and 
a little potbellied iron stove 
to keep them through winters 
known to be so harsh that their 
white benefactor cautions them: 
"Nobody has stayed in one of 
these buses all through to 
spring, but that's no reason 
you shouldn^t try." The mother^s 
response is not mild relief, 
but tearful joy: "I like it 
fine, Roosevel t. . . Al I I don^t 
like is thinking about when 
...we have to leave all this 
beh i nd ." 

In a land of opportunity and a 
mu 1 1 i -m i I I i on dollar economy, is 

it realistic to depict a family 
finding happiness and fulfillment 

in the attainment of less than 
substandard housing? The 
mother's high optimism should 

*John Rowe Townsend. ^^Didacticism 
Magazine^ April 2967. 



he inspiring; but if the final 
outcome for this family is 
cons idered fortunate, the op- 
timism he re borders on simple- 
mindedness, and the final 
conclusion the reader makes 
about these people is the racist 
platitude: "It sure don't take 
much to make them happy." 

A Fa i r J udgment ? 

The question sometimes arises as 
to the legitimacy of any kind of 
I iterary judgment which takes 
sociological or historical fac- 
tors into account. The British 
author John Rowe Townsend states 
that: 

to assess books on their 
racial attitude rather than 
their literary value, and 
still more to I ook on books 
as ammunition in the battle, 
is to take a further and 
sti I I more dangerous step 
from I i terat ure-a s-mora I ity 
to I i terature-as-propaganda--a 
move to ward conditions in 
which, hitherto, literary 
art has signally failed to 
thrive.^ 

In part, one must agree with Mr.' 
Townsend's thesis. Books should 
not be evaluated only in terms of 
the racial attitudes p resented in 
them. In fact, it would be better 
if books were not written for the 
sole purpose of presenting cer- 
tain racial attitudes. When the 
principal concern of literature 
becomes polemics and manifestos, 
idea replaces characterization, 
and the reader leaves the book 
with a slogan rather than an 
experience. And whether that 

in Modern Dress." The Horn Book 
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slogan be "Black Power" or 
"Brotherhood/' the reader v; i I I 
be cheated of sharing the con- 
f I lets, di lemmas, and personal 
solutions v/hich result from 
individualized c h a r a c>e r i z a t i o n . 

On the other hand, it is pre- 
cisely because we have failed 
to examine our own racial at- 
titudes fully enough that the 
sociologically determined stereo- 
type continues to predominate 
in books about black children. 
Such stereotypes are created 
when the traits assigned to 
a character do not derive from 
the story, but from assumptions 
about all members of the com- 
munity or ethnic group, T h o y 
produce not only an inferior 
literature; they encourage 
simpi istic notions about human 
nature and reduce the complexity 
of p e r 5 o n a I i t V to a formula. 

The very appearance of blacks 
in American literature has been 
historically and cult lj rally 
determined. The abnormal In- 
visibility of blacks in American 
literature corresponds to the 
invisibility foisted on them 
by American society. When blacks 
we ro finally represented in 
! iterature, they were presented 
in terms of the conceptions 
wh i te " soc i e ty had of blacks, 
rather than perceptions of them 
as individuals. Thus, blackness 
is depicted as a stigma, poverty 
as an inevitable condition to 
be endured with cheerful op- 
timism, and the solution to 
racial discrimination as the 
independent effort of individual 
blacks who are strong enough 
to pullthem selves up by their 
Cv/n bootstraps . 

The inferiority complex of an 
Emma Roya II , the limited horizons 



of the Gradys, the obsession 
of Charley^s mother with con- 
ventions of acceptability, are 
reajlistic in the sense that 
such distortions of the healthy 
personality do in life exist. 
However, it has not been empha- 
sized I hat these traits are 
not inherent; they are not 
ethnical ly derived; they are 
not natural. The character's 
in these books f ai I to show 
that it is one's environment 
which engenders sjch perverse 
self-images. It has not been 
made clear that the environ- 
ment itself is unnatural, rrian- 
made , 

Unless conscious efforts are made 
by those who read, review, and 
publish children's books, blacks 
will continue to be left out, 
shaded in, or given a token place 
outside the mai.nstre^m of chil- 
dren's literature. To readjust 
the balance, black writers, art- 
ists, and" consultants must become 
involved in replacing hhe socio- 
logical, images with the many and 
varied self-images of black Amer'- 
icans. The range of indivIdu-Hs 
within the black culture is as 
great as that within any othe'' 
ethnic group. It is those books 
which give us intimate exoe'ience 
with this great range of charac- 
ters, all of whom are black, all 
of whom are different, that will 
finally further interracial 
h a r mo ny . 

To judge I iterature in terms 
of the racial attitudes presented 
in them is actually to judge 
v/hether the v/riter has gone 
beyond and- behind stereotypes, 
myths, and ideas about blacks, 
to develop characters whose 
ethnic, social, cultural, and 
personal experiences mesh in 
al I the complex ways they do 
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in real life. The literature 
thatwill truly give black chil- 
dren a sense of identity will 
not be I i terat ure-a s-mo ra I I ty 
nor I i te ra tu re-a s-p ro pag an da , 
but literature as human experi- 
ence. To black children, black-- 
ness is an intrinsic and de-- 
sirable component of that human 
exper i ence . 

The better books depict black 
ch.i:ydren as individuals whose 
identity includes name, home 
life, family, friends, toys, 
hobbies, etc. In addition, 
they are black, American, and 
first-class citizens. These 
books lead children naturally 
to the conclusion that differ- 
ences--in personality,' abilities, 
bac kg no u n d a re desirable among 
people. Books of this sort which 
have already been publ ished 
include the "interracial" 
Gabriel le and Selena , by Peter 
Desbarats, and Hoo ray for Jasper , 
by Betty Horvath. Charming 
and individualized black children 
are the central characters in 
the Ezra Jack Keats books. The 
Snowy Day , ' V h i s 1 1 e for Willie , 
Peter ' s Chair , and A Letter to 
Amy , as well as in the books 
Sam and Big Cowboy Western , 
by Ann Herbert Scott, and What 
Mary Jo Wanted and What Ma ry 
Jo Shared , by Janice May Udry. 
Books like these, on this level, 
should .be so numerous that 
children will not be able to 
browse through a library shelf 
without finding one there. 

One limitation to most of these 
books, however, is their emphasis 
on, identification with, and 
relevance only to middle-class 
children; For too many black 
children, they depict an en- 
vironment removed from their 
immediate experience. St ev i e , 



a recently pub I i shed book by 
a young black writer, John 
Steptoe, provides black ghetto 
children with identification. 
The writer s i mp I y p resents a 
problem familiar to all children 
--the intrusion on a younger 
child on a small boy's time, 
friends, and family and his 
ambivalent feelings about the 
situation. To this extent, the 
book reflects no peculiarly 
black perspective. Identification 
for the young black reader rests 
in the central character's 
intinate knowledge of the black 
su be u I tu re--h i s use of informal 
grammar and idiom, his loosely 
structured family life, his 
sophistication and independence 
in wordly matters, and his brief 
sketches of the kinds of good 
times c i ty 'ch i I d ren make for 
themselves — from the familiar 
game of cowboys and Indians 
to the less usual experience 
remembered nostalgically by -^i 
Robert: "And that time we was 
playin' in the park under the 
bushes and we found these i" w <3 
dead rats and one was brown 
and one was black." 

The value of such a book 's lhat 
it assures the ghetto c h i i d that 
he, too, is V i s i b I e--t h u t he i :d 
important enough to be reflected 
in that literature which has 
always been made to seem too 
cultured to admit him. 

Behin-^ : ne Magic Line , by Betty 
K . L r w i n , and Sou I Brothers and 
S i s te r Lou , by Kristin Hunter, 
are among those few books for 
older readers (9-16) which 
revea I , in f i ct iona I terms, 
some degree of black conscious- 
ness. Neither one is entirely 
successful, but they can be 
considered a step from the white 
perspective of rea I i ty--a view 
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from inside the individual 
personalities of the characters. 

Behind the Magic Line i s a 
hurnanistic story abojt a young 
black girl, "her dreams and 
determinations." Throughout 
the book, there is an emphasis 
on black pride and human dignity. 
Flaws in the book include under- 
developed characters and rio I I v- 
wood touches of fortunate 
coincidences, as well as these 
overv/orked ingredients: the 
fatherless family, the matriar'ch, 
the son who is in trouble w i i n 
the law. However^ this book 
does a t i' e m p t to give mp t i v a t i o n 
for each of these o'nel^rnena, 
motivation which puts the blame 
net on the Individuals, but 
on an employment system which 
perpetuates the fatherless 
family, on the traditional 
tendency to place undue suspiciofi 
on members of the black co^.munity 
and on r a c i s 1' i n d i i d u a I s who 
s t i i I think black rie a n s slave. 
As in Rooseve 1 t Grady , the ^ i n a I 
situation t hi e family finds itself 
in is hardly cause for rejoicing, 
but members of the family seam 
to realize this and' their re- 
actions are ambivalent. 

I n Sou-' Brothers and Sister Lou , 
the gheito culture is graphically 
depicted and the main character 
and her search for se i f - i den t i t y 
are realistic. The drawbacks lie 
in the one-d i mens i ona I treatment 
oft he minor characters, an un- 
relenting series of melodramatic 
situations, a hastily compiled 
ending, and a kind of immediacy 
of response to pleasure and pain 
that cheats the reader of i*he 
experience of real tragedy. These 
flaws weigh more heavily for 
some readers than for others, 
but many readers can use this 
story as a bridge from pure 



pulp fiction to the excellent 
black fiction written for adults. 

The timeliness of these books 
compensates in part for their 
weaknesses. The relief these 
books provide from white pater- 
nalism, white perspective, and 
white domination is an Important 
compensation for many black 
Chi I d re n . 

The bulk of that literature which 
provides' identification for black 
children has so far been confined 
to the histories, biographies, 
and autobiographies. To date, 
informational , biographical 
historical, and scientific books 
a r' e far superior^ to the fictional 
works. Documeniary marerials 
are now being collected and 
edited with the young reader 
In mind. Skillful organiza- 
tion, careful researc!i, and 
clarity of style may be found 
in such excellent books as Julius 
Lester ^s To Be A Slave , Dorothy 
S te r I I n q ' s Tear Dovn^ t'he V.'d I is, 
and William L . Kat z ^ s Eyev^ i t ness : 
The Negro ]n American His f ory , 
These books clearly answer the 
question of black Identity, 
not only for young black readers, 
but for young readers of ever-y 
ethnic background, and for us, 
their older counterparts-- unin- 
formed or misinformed as we 
have been . 

in addition to these general 
histories, many of fUe recently 
published biographies of in- 
dividual black Americans can 
be highly recommende 'J . These 
range from the brief biographical 
sketches designed for' middle 
and upper elementary grades 
^ e • 9 • Lift Every Vo ice, b y 
Dorothy Sterl Ing and lienjamln 
Ouar(es) to such fully developed 
biographizes as La n g s ton fk) g h e s , 
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. byMilton Meltzer, Journey 
Toward Freedom: The Story of 
Sojourner Truth , by Jacqueline 
Bernard, and Capta i n of The 
PI ante r by .Dorothy Sterl ing. 
Fictionalized histories and 
biographies include Emma Gelder 
Sterne's The Long Black Schooner; 
The' Voyage of The Amistad , 
Ann Petry's T i t uba of Sa I em 
V i I I ag e^ and Harriet Tubma n : 
Conductor on the Underground 
Ra i I road . Four anthologies 
designed for the young adult 
reader which span history, fic- 
tion, and poetry are Ch ron i c I es 
of Neg ro Protest by Bradford 
Chambers; B I ack on B I ack: 
Commentaries by Negro Americans , 
edited by Arnold Adoff; Black 
Voices: An Anthology of Afro- 
American L i te ra t u r e , edited 
by Abraham Chapman; and I Am 
the Darker Brother , poerns by 
black Arnericans, edited by 
Arnold Adoff. 

Although the criteria for heroism 
are indeed variable, in re- 
evaluating biographies for 
children, it- can readily be 
seen that i-he blacks recognized 
in children's literature in 
the past v/ere usually those 
v/ho attained some success by 
adhering to white values. Today 
it is important for c l"i i I d r e n 
to know about Denmark Vesey 
and V^.E^B. DuBois as well as 
Ralph Bunche^ and George Washing- 
ton Carver^ These biographies 
give chi.rdren historical per- 
spective relating to recent 
human rights movements;, and 
a I ink to the autob i ograph i cs'l 
revelations of modern heroes: 
Malcolm X, FIdridge Cleave-^, 
and Martin Luther King. These 
books, as well as autobiographies 
such as Anne Moody's Com i nq 
of Age in Mississippi ( w h i c h 
traces the experiences of a 



young black g i r I : f rom her ch i I d-/ 
hood in the South to her act iv-:^'^; 
ities as a you ng student in : 
the civil r i g ht s mo vement ) , ' 
show that militancy is not a 
fad. - 

The significance of these his-, 
tories and biographies cannot / 
be stressed enough. The con- .. 
tri but ions of Afro-Americans i; 
to American history have here-^ 
to f o re been d i storted or ex- :,: 
eluded; and can we ever fully 
realize tne I oss of i dent i ty 
that generationsof blackshave 
experienced by being deprived); 
first of t h e i r o r i g i na I culture 
and then of any recognition 
of their contributions to the 
culture that was thrust upon :; 
them? Excel lent books such 
as these recapture to some degree 
that consciousness of heritage 
for the present generation of 
ch i I d ren . 

The details of black history 
cannot be skipped over by any 
of us concerned with children's • 
literature. The evaluation of 
children's books implies judg- 
ment, and a valid or educated 
judgment is made from experiene. 
The more profound the experience, 
tiie better the j'udgment. Until :. 
now, we have all learned only .:. 
a DO ^-t ion of our nation's his- 
tory, but in order to be good 
book critics as well as whole 
Amor leans, we must learn the 
re st . 

On I y a detailed knowledge can 
provide us with the perspective • : 
neces sa ry f or building totally 
new understandings and relation-/ 
ships* To quote James Baldwin: , 

For hi story.,, is not merely 
something to be read. And 
it does not refer merely. 
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or even prineipal ly, to .the' 
past. On the contrary, the 
great f orce o f h i sto r y comes 
; from the fact that we carry 
itwj+hin us, are unconsci- 
ously control led by it in 
many ways, and history is 



literally present in all 

that we do. It could scarcely 

be otherwise, since it is 

to history tha ■ v*- owe our 

frames of refe"eoce our 

i den t i t i es , an J o j'^ 

a sp i rat i ons . ^ 



Experience F: 

Identifying Some Guidelines for Analyzing 
Children's Books by Using a Black Perspective 



I nst r uct i on s : 

Using the information you have 
read a nd i n f o rma t i on which you 
have acquired elsewhere, suggest 
sc,;vie g u i d e I i n es you believe 
should be considered when analyz- 



ing chi Idren's books from 
^ Black perspective. (Share 
your list and the reasor^ys 
for the guidel ines with 
the g ro u p . ) 



I believe 
shou I d be 



the f o I I ow i ng 
i no I uded : 



points 2 . 



1 believe the following things 
should be om i tted : 



^James Baldwin. "Unnameable Objects^ Unspeakable Crimes^" in Black on 
Black ; Commentaries by Negro Americans ^ ed. by Arnold Adojf^ 
Macmillan^ 2 968. 
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Analyzing the Wrirtii^n Content 



I nt roduct ion 



The purpose of this assignment 
IS to help you gain skill in ana- 
lyzfng the written con tear of 
children's books. ' ^ce tnere 
are several guide ine, the 
instrument is fa ong 
(pages 81-90), by w'^ig through 
the assignment several times, - 
you should (1) become acquainted 
with examples from different 
books that relate to the guide- 
lines 'and (2) bee omefami liar, 
through practice, with the guide- 
line s th en se I v es . 

The firsttwo times you do the 
task, you can expect to find it a 
bit tedious. You are asked first 
to read the book, then to re^d 
the guideline statements, find 



examples of the statement in the ■ 
book, make... a check when examples 
are present, and write down the 
page number of each example. 
After you ha ve " accu rate I y com- 
pleted this task twice, you 
can discontinue writing down 
the page numbers of the examples. 
Ultimately, when you aVe selecting 
a book;from a library or book- 
store, you wi I I be "^so fami I iar 
with the g u i de I i.nesr^;/t hat you'll 
be able to thumb ra p i d I y^,^t h ro ug h 
a book and determine whether 
or not it is appropriate w i t'hti^'U't-M-. 
the aid of. an analysis instru- 
ment. So try to be patient' 
w i t h ' the tasks -and en joy the 
learning proye-ss as you go 
through i t . \ 
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Experience G: 

Analyzing tiie Written Cositent of CtiiicJren's 
Bool(S Using a Black Perspective 

Mater i a I s Needed : 
Book: Evan's Corner 

Written Content Analysis Forms 
(pages 81-90) 

Written Content Analysis Book 
Rating Sheet (page 89) 

Penc 1 i or pea . . , 

Assignment One: Completing fb'e 
Written Content Analysis 
Instrument - Level I with ac- 
curacy 

1. Read the instructions for use 
of the instrument on page 80. 

2. In the Example column, write 
the page number where you 
were able to find examples 
of the guideline items in 
Evan ^ s Corner . 

3. When you have completed the 
forms, "read the instructions 
for and ::ompl6te the Book 
Rating f o rm . 

4. Then check your answers by 
using the Evaluation Guide 
(page 90) . 

5. Complete this assignment 

by discussing your responses 
with the instructor and other 
learners. 

6. If you have completed the 
task with reasonableaccuracy, 
go on to Assignment Two. 

If not, ask your instructor 
for another assignment so 
you can practice this skill 
again. • ' 



Assignment Two; 

1. Select a partner with whom you 
wou I d I i ke to wo r k . 

2. Together select a book that 
both ofyou will analyze. 
Work i ndependent I y . 

3. Follow the same procedure 
asin Assignment One. 

4. To check the accuracy of your 
analysis, compare your re- 
sponses (the check column, 
page numbers, and examples) 
with you r pa rt ne r . 

5. Where there is a different 
point of view, ask another 
learner or the instructor 
for a t h i rd op i n i on . 

6. The general focus for the ac- 
curacy check should be your 
mutuaj decision as to whether 
the book should or should not 
be used. Use the specifics 
(4. above) to determine how 
you came to your conclusion. 



Note : 

You may want to try this as- 
signment several times until 
you can use the instrument with 
accuracy in analy^iing different 
books. To extend --our ski I ! , 
try thumbing through a book 
without using the instrument. 
Give the book a general rating- 
Excellent, Standard, or inade- 
quate. Know the reasons behind 
you r dec i s i on . Then try using 
the instrument to see if you 
arrive at the same conclusion. 
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Using the Written Content 
Analysis Instrument - Level I 

This instrument focuses on six 
general criteria for the written 
content of books for and about 
Black people. They are: (a) the 
book has evidence of intent to 
include Black people; (b) the book 
includes written information about 
Black people; (c) the written 
content has a Black perspective; 

(d) the book avoids stereotypes; 

(e) the general tone of the book 
is positive; and (f) the book is 
meaningful to young children. 



1. The general instructions are 
written on the first page of 
the instrument. More speci"^ic 
instructions for each section 
are provided just before each 
section.. 

2. The samples below, from Sec- 
tion B, indicate the way 
you should cor.plete it ia) 
for the first assignment 

and (b) for gene*-al use. 
Use these' as ycur g»jide. 



For the First Assignment 



Guideline i +em 
Desc r t bes : 


C hec k 
(if p r -^^ e f"r t ) 


L X a r:i v 1 e s 
i' a i i \ o ;■ 0 a o -v 
no..) 


1. One person and h's/her ex- 
periences 


/ ! 


,-)D.. 10,13,25 


2. PaoDie in family, who they ^re, 
and number in the family 




?U. 1,2,14,2i3, 

26 


3. V/ay family members relate to 
each ether 


fio e V i d e nee 




F o r G e n e r 3 1 U s e 


G.. i de 1 I ne 1 ten 
Describes: 


C h 'b k 
( * f p 1 .J s e n t ; 


F X i3 m p 1 e s 
(tally or pane 
no • ) 


1. One person and his/her ex- 
periences 


,/ 


/// 


2. People in family, who they are, 
and number in t h e f a m i 1 y 


/ 




'a' ay family members relate to 
each other 


No ne 
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Written Content Analysis "Level I 

Book Tftle Author 



Publisher Place _Ra + e 



•Check the correct response(s) 






The material is: factual 


' i c t i 0 n 


fantasy 


f o 1 kta 1 e 


other (write in) 







The theme of the book is: 



General instructions: 

1. Read over the instrument 
and become familiar with 
the instructions and the 
guideline items you are to 
consider for each section. 

2. Skim the bookquickly. Then 
complete Ihe top portion 

of this page. 

3. Next, read the book more 
thoroughly. Then, complete 



each section of the instrument 
by follov/ing the instructions 
for that section. As you be- 
come fami I iar with the instri!- 
ment, you can begin to look 
for responses to the guideline 
items as you read the book. 

4. When you have finished the 
analysis, rate the book by, 
completing the Total Book 
Rat i ng 'Sum.r.^^ ry . 
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I nstruct Ions: 



Section A: Thumb through the book for 2, continue on to Section B. 
quickly. Respond to Statements 1 If you have No answers^for 1 
and 2. If you have a Yes answer and/or 2, turn to Section C. 



Section A: There is evidence of intent to include Black 


peop 1 


e 


Guideline 1 tern 


Yes 


No 


1 . B 1 ac k peo.p 1 e a re included in illustrations 






2. Information about individual, or groups of Black 
people is included- in the written content 







Inst;-; 1 i o n s : 

Section 3: You may use this v^iii'h 
books about people irazr or fic- 
tion). After reading the book, 
make a ,/ In the Chack column when 
you ■ nd an example of any of the 
guideline statements in the writ- 
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ten information. To deters 1 no 
which examples and how many =?xam- 
pjes there are, mark the Exarr.ole 
column by ( 1 ) writing down the 
pa go numbers (e.g., IB, 21) or (2) 
making a tally mark ( c . g . , ) 
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Section B: The book Includes written information about Black people 
inthefollowingwayCs): 



Guideline 1 tem 
De sc r i be s t 


Check 
( i f 
present) 


Examples 
( ta M y or page 
no . ) 


1. One per'.c.on and his/her experiences 






2. Peop 1 e in f am i 1 y, who they are, and num- 
ber in the fam i 1 y 






5. V/rjy family members relate i'o each ether 






4. The^family home (interior and exterior 
conditions) 






5 . The comma n i ty — 




.1' 


■"■ ■ " 

6. The way people do things ( cu toms-- i n- 
cluding speaking, dressing and grooming, 
food and meal processe'3, religious prac- 
t i ces , recreat i on ) 







7. What people believe or th?nk is important 

8. Relationships a^onq Bi'ick people (e.g,, 
peer relationships) 



9. Relationships with non-Black people 



10. Black people in are."=^s out'itde -^'he United 
States 



11. Cont r i bui- i ons (e.g., peanut butter^, Jazz,* 
.underground railroad) of Black oeople to 

individuals, their own group, and/or 
soc i et y . 

12. Black person (people) who made contribu- 
tion'^ to their own people or s o c i y 

( o . . , 0 o r q e r Ca r \f e ^ y VJ ♦ ^ , B ♦ [) t.j i:i o i , 
Congrer.srfian Ron DeM-jr-s) 

13. Factual events that have i'aken place 
(.e.g.,- Civil War, march on Wa sh i n';iton , a 
Mu hammed A i i f i g h t ) 

1 4 . Occupat iona I roles 
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I nst ruct ions: 



Section C: You may use this part fantasy characters, as well 

with any book. Some of The vc^lues as people characters. Use the 

and behaviors desired may be same Instructions as those for 

demonstrated with animal or Section B. 

Section C: The written content in the book has a Black perspective 



Guideline I tem 



Uses the color names black and 
brown in positive ways 

Character demonstrates pride in 
self and in own family or group 



Black role models are in positions 
of authority (as ieaderS; parents, 
teachers, etc,) 



Black role models are described 
i n occu pat i on ( s ) 



B U. c k role p o d e I g are d 9 s c rM b e d 
nc k i nq ec i s i o n s 



Check 
(if* present) 



6. Characters do thincjs to improve 
selves, group, environment, and/ 
or s i 1 1; a "M o n s 



individual c h a r a c 1 a r i,^^ c r groups 
define t h em s e I v e s b y ' deciding 
w ho •'•hey rj r e 



Individual cha^'acters or vjrojp: 
define themselve'H by decidiny 
what they w a n to b -j like 



Individual cho.r a of ers or groups 
define therriselves L)V deciding 
what and how they w-:int to do 
things 



T'O . Individual characters or g^~oup 
define themselves by speaking 
for •^•hemsc I V9S 



Examp I es 
(tally or page 
no . ) 
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Guideline 1 tem 


.C.hec k 
(if preseni- ) 


£ X cl f n pies 
(tally or" page 
no.) 


11, C h a r d c t e r s f e e 1 i n y s about i t u - 
a t i o n 5 , people or- e v e ri t s are 
described (e.g., celebration.^^ 
j o y , a n d pleasure for positive 
experiences versus wo r r y ^ P a i n , 
or the blues for negative 
happen i ngs ) 


! 


I 

i 


12. Characters solve problems thr.:u:jh 
worlsing together ie.Q,, he! pi no i 
each other or pooling sjch 1 
resources as money, iinifi, iaeu^^, i 
land a n d /o r e f ro r*'- ) | 




15. Characters solve p f o j ! ein :~ougn i 
asking o w n group m e rn b e c o h -alp j 




14, C h eu^ a c 1 3 r s solve d r ob \ r; t; h ro ij a h 
p rote sting n f-ii j t i v o s ' 'j 'j t ■ o n 


r 




1 5 . Cha'racters so 1 ve '^o'j ' en^s th roug h 
st rung 1 e and e f • : " 


i 


16. Characters s ;:• ; v e p r" j ! b n 5 i' hi r- 0 u j n 1 j 
b e i nc amb i ^ ' ou s j j 


1 7 . Character s '^o i v9 p ! orr^s "I'n rojc h j | 
using 0 -.v n c r e c t i v i r y 1 | 


— — — — 

18. Characters ?^;oh/e p rcb I er: ■> thr..'jrh 
outwitting the f n 0 r e p 0 v; e r :.; 1 , 
stronger, r 0 p p r e s s ; v -j c iT:: r r. c t e r 






19. Characters ^hov; respect ■'•0'~ th^^ir 
ancestors and the yet - ' 0 0 r n 






20. Demonstrates that understanding, 
knovHedqe, etc., conne Through 
doing things^ nof junf i- r, : n k i n g 
about doing or i s i n g 






21. The goal of errorfs )3 'or 'rhe 
good iind/'jr profit cf the group 
or team rather Iran r s p e c I f [ c 
individuals 






22. The author is Block 
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I nstruct I ons : 



Section D: Use the same proce- 
dure as described for Section B. 

Section D: The book Is demeaning to or stereotypes Black peop 



Guideline 1 tern 


Check 
(if p resent ) 


F y ri m n 1 p *n 

(tally or page 
no . ) 


1 n^ae^ntn+Innc nharaptsrs 

singing, dancing, acting as 

com ICS, ...etc. , when the situation 

Hr^ocn'+ warrant it 






2. Describes characters as submis- 
sive and fearful without legiti- 
mate rea s 






3. Describes one Black character I 
an all-v/hite setting in a con- 
trived way (token gesture) 






A Mcfrie Hialect lanQuaoe n a v/ay 
that shows It to be an Inferior 
»'/avy nf *^nsaklnci 






5. Shows white people solving Black 

people o pi «^uic;iiiz3 






6. Shows su per-B 1 ack peop 1 e 






7. Includes symbols or Images that 
Black people (in U.S. society) 
find negative (e.g., buzzards, 
snakes) 






8. Story situation seems unreal, 
super f I c i a 1 , or phony 






9. Role models do destructive things 






10. The author makes statements ttiat 
are paternalistic or condescending 
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I nstruct ions : 

Section E: Use your own personal 
opinion to respond to the follow- 
ing statements. If you wish, 
make notes in the Comments column 
to support your point of view. 

Section E: The general tone of the book makes me feel positive 



Riiidpl inp ItGm 

w U 1 U ^ 1 1 1 1 G 1 1 w 1 1 1 


Yes 




nom m p n t ^ 


1. Book is sensitive and respects 
the way Black people do things 








2. Black characters are shown in 
adequate and enhancing ways 








3. Book uses dialect speech or 

slang expressions to illustrate 
the richness of the language 
facility of Black people 








4. Other 








5. Other 
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I nstruct ions : 



Section F: Read the book to 
one or more children. 

Section F: The book Is meaningful to children 



Guideline 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


The book includes material that 
is meaningful to the children 
with whom 1 work: 








1. The setting Is similar to the^ 
c h i I d » s 








2. The situations are related 
to those that these children 
expert ence 








3. The situations are related to 
those that Black people face 
in the local community 








4. Children find the book 
i nter est i ng 








5. Children discovered unfamiliar 
experiences or found the 
situation interesting 








6. Characters are likeable. The 
children want to identify with 
them 
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Book Rati ng Sheet 



Book Title 



Author 



General Instructions 



"You will need your Written Content 
.Analysis forms to complete this task. 
For each area, total the number 
of items checked on your forms. 
Then, for each guideline area, 
circle the uppropriate section in 



the matrix below, according to 
the number of checks on the 
form. This will tell you how 
each section is rated. Turn 
to the next page to summarize 
the total book rating. 



G u i d e J I n e /\ r e a 


Area Rat I ng 


1 nadequate 


Standard 


Exce 1 1 en t 


A. Evidence of intent 
to include Black 
peo p 1 e 


No ev I dence 


In ill ustra- 
t i on s 


In illustra- 
tions and 
wr I tten 
content 


B Rnnk informs 
about Black 
peo p 1 e 


No Items 
cnec ked 


1 -5 i tems 
checked 


More than 5 
items checked 


C. Written content 
, ha s a Black 
per sepct I ve 


No items 
checked 


1 -6 I tems 
checked 


More than 6 
Items checked 


D. The book 

stereotypes 
Black people^ 


One or 
more items 
checked 


No Items 
checked 


No Items 
checked 


E. The genera 1 tone 
is positive 


No items 
checked 


One item 
checked 


More than one 
item checked 


F . The boo k is 
mean i ng f u 1 to 
children^^ 


No I tems 
c hec ked 


1-2 items 
checked 


• More than 2 
i tems checked 



"^Any book that stereotypes Black people should probably not be used, 
*If children' do not find a book, meaningful or interesting ^ try using 
it another way^-or select only those books to which they are attracted. 
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Total Book Rating Summary 



This book Is: 

□ Excellent: It should be used 
and shared with others 

A. D and F are circled stan- 
dard or excellent 

B, There are more "excellents" 
circled than any other 
rating 

□ Standard: It should be used 
along with other, more com- 
p I ete resources 



A. D and F are circled stan- 
dard or exce I I ent 

B. There are more "standards" 
circled than any other 
rating 

I I Inadequate: Its use should 
^--^ not be continued If: 

A. Inadequate Is marked for D 

B. Inadequate Is marked for F 

C. There are four or more 
Inadequate markings 



Experience H: Evaluation Guide 

]^ After you have finished your 
cinolysis of Evan ^ s Corner , 
com pare your complete Written 
Content Ana I ys i s - Level I form 
with the one on page 92. 

2. Check each page separately. 



Give yourself credit for each 
port ion of task com pie ted 
CO rrec 1 1 y . 

3. Use the matrix on the next page 
as a guide to the number of 
points that you i ve you r se I f . 
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ITEM COMPLETED 


POSSIBLE POINTS 


MY POINTS 


1st page 


Top of p^ge completed 
CO r r ec: 1 1 y 

G e '5 r'^. 3 ! m 1 1 a r 


5 
2 




Sec1' 1 on A 


*'^'es" ; na rkeo tw i ce 


2 




Section B 


Ch~c Kg ecu 3 i 9 

i hciv.3 ..lost of the 
.3 c rn e p e 'i umbers 
! j srea 


9 
4 




Section C 


Choc ks oqua i 1 1 
{ h c V e n o 5 T o t 'in 

S 2 IT": 0 i't 0 G T: U rp b e T 5 

1 i -i-^d 


1 1 




S ec t ion D 


Chocks eqi^a i 1 


2 




S ^ ^ i o n [' 


h G c k ^- 6 0 u 1 2 

- . 


2 




Section r 


The n i.f nn b e r of checks 
vvi 1 1 vary according to 
the children's response 


3 





I have completed this form; Total Points 



Vi- 1 3i- □ - well 
27-32+ □ = v; i f h standard 
perfor~manc9 
0-21 Ll^ with evidence that 
j s ii o u i d t y again 
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Written Content Analysis - Level I 



Book Title Evan's Corner 


Author 


El izabeth Starr Hi 1 1 


Publ isher Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


Place New York^ 


Y. Date 1967 




Check the correct response(s) 
The material is: factual 


fiction \/ 


fantasy 


f o 1 kta 1 e 


other (write in) 







The ther.e of the book is: A boy feels the need for privacy. With his 
mother's suggestion, and through much personal effort, he resolves the dilemma. 



However, he discovers that he doesn' t feel satisfied until he helps his brother. 
General Instructions: 



1. Read over the instrument 
and become familiar with 
the instructions and the 
guideline Items you are to 
consider for each section. 

2. Skim the book quickly. Then 
complete the top portion 

of this page. 

3. Next, read the book more 
thoroughly. Then complete 



each sect Ion of the instrument 
by following the instructions 
for that section. As you be- 
come familiar with the Instru- 
ment, you can begin to look 
for responses to the guideline 
it ems as you read the book. 

4. When you have finished the 
analysis, rate the book by 
completing the Total Book 
Rating Summary. 
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Instructions: 



Section A: Thumb through the book for 2, continue on to Section B, 
quickly. Respond to Statements 1 If you have No answers for 1 
and 2. If you have a Yes answer and/or 2, turn to Section C. 



S ec t i on A : 


Ther 


e is eviaence of intent to include B 


ack peop 


e 


G u i d e 1 i n e 


I t em 






Yes 


No 


1 . Black 


peop I e 


are included in i Musi- rations 




X 




2 . 1 n f o rm 

people 


a t i on 
is in 


about individual, or groups of Black 
eluded in the written content 




X 





Instructions: 



Section B: You may use this with 
books about people (fact or fic- 
tion). A^ter reading the book, 
make a ^ in the Check column when 
you find an example of any of the 
guic-jline statements in the writ- 



ten information. To determine 
which examples and how many exam- 
ples there are, mark the Example 
column by (1) writing down the 
page numbers (e.g., 18, 21) or (2) 
making a tally mar^k (e.g., Utt- ) 
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Section B: 



The book includes written 
In the following way(s): 



information about Black people 



Guideline I tern 
Descr i bes : 



1. One person and his/her experiences 



2. People in family, who they are, and num- 
ber i n the f am I I y 



3. Way family members relate to each other 



Check 
( I f 
p resent ) 



/ 



/ 



4. The family home (interior and exterior 
conditions) 



/ 



Examples 
( ta I I y or page 
no . ) 



total book 



7 son and mother; 
10 at dinner; 
1 3 ch i I dren 



5 . The commu n i t y 



/ 



6. The way people do things ( customs-- I n- 
cludlng speaking^ dressing and grooming, 
food and meal processes, religious prac- 
tices, rec rea t Ion) 



/ 



7. What people believe or think Is important 



8. Relationships among Black people (e.g,, 
peer relationships) 



9. Relationships with non-Black people 



b newsstand; 21 p I ay 
yard; 37 day care 



1 Evan wants his 
own place 



24 grocer; 
30 



10. Black people in areas outside the United 
States 



11. Contributions (e.g., peanut butter, Jaz^, 
underground railroad) of Black people to 
individuals, their own group, and/or 
soc i et y . 



12. Black person (people) who made contribu- 
tions to their own people or society 
(e.g., George W . Carver, W.E.B. DuBoIs, 
Congressman Ron Dellums) 



13. Factual events that have taken place 

(e.g.. Civil War, march on Washington, a 
Muhammed All f i ght ) 



14. Occupational roles 



p. 9 mother gives 
i dea to son 



7 mother i s domesti c 
v/orker 
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I ns t ruct i (.^ns 



Section C : Vo .: v u '.'^ e t ri i p a t- 
w j t h a n V d o i< . i c:- fr, e o f t f: o v a i .i 



d em o f) s t r' a i" e l v; i ' j. n i rn a 



fie 



a t" •..■} s y c h j r* a c t e f 
! [; o pie c h a r a c: 1 
: > :m I- i n •.; r a c t I o ft S 



e r . ■ ! -je f h e 
a ! h s f;- f o r 



Secl"ion C: I h ^; wrilto-i Cwni-c;r!- in lin-i book a Black pe r s pec: t i vo 



Gu i d e t i f: e I torn 



Choc k 
( i |- p r e s e n t ) 



. U s e s '!" t) B c) I o r m e: f: b i a c k 
b o v; n I ri \)rjs i 1- i v e v/ a y s 



! n 0 



2. Choracier clewion srra tcs pride in 
self and In own fs^inily or ai^oup 



3. Black role models are »n positions 
o f a u i" h o r i i' y ( c] s I .a a ci e r 5 , p a r- e n 1 5 ^ 
teachers, e i' <:. • ) 



4. Black role mcoeis are d^^scribed 
i n occ i! pai* i on ( s ) 



5. Black role 'node I 5 are di-iscrfbed 
mak i ng dec i s i ons 



Characters do thing":; to iworo'^e 
s e I \/ e s , or o a p , 3 n v i r q n fii e n r , a r, d / 
or si tuat' i on ^ 



Individual cj h a r a c i' e r s or groups 
define them selves by deciding 
who 1' h e V are 



8. Individual characters or" groups 
define themselves by deciding 
what they want to be like 



9, Indi^/idual characters or gro'jps 
define themselves by deciding 
v/hat and how they want to do 
things 



10. Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by speaking 
f o r t h e Hi s e ! v e 3 



,./ 



/ 



X a ffi p I e s 
(tally or page 
no . ) 



ov 



9, 39 mother 



9 , 39 mother , 
19 I need some more 



Total story is about 
Evan fixing his corner; 
42 Evan helps brother 



1 made p i cture 
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Guideline I t e^ri 


Check 
( i f present ) 


Examples 
(tally or page 
no . ) 


n. Characters feelings about situ- 
ations, people or events are 
described (e.g., celebrations, 
joy, and ple&sure for positive 
experiences versus worry, pain, 
or the blues for negative 
happen i ngs ) 


/ 


17, 18 enjoy i ng 
peace 
and qute^ 


12. Characters solve problems through 
working together (e.g., helping 
each other or pooling such 
resources as money, time, ideas, 
land and/or effort) 






13. Characters solve problems through 
asking own group members for help 


/ 

V 


9 


14. Characters solve problems through 
protesting negative situations 






15. Characters solve problems through 
struggle and effort 






16. Characters solve problems through 
being ambitious 


/ 


21 flower 
24 

30-37 


17. Characters solve problems through 
using own creativity 


y 

Y 


pp. 30-37 


18. Characters solve problems through 
outwitting the more powerful, 
stronger, or oppressive character 


J 

/ 


same as above 


19. Characters show respect for their 
ancestors and the yet-unborn 






20. Demonstrates that understand ing, 
knowledge, etc., come through 
doing things, not just thinking 
about doing or wishing 






21. The goal of efforts is for the 
good and/or profit of the group 
or i eam rather than for specific 
individuals 


y 


same as above 


22 . The author is Black 


unknown 
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Ins truct Ions: 



Section D: Use the same proce- 
dure as described for Section B. 



Section D: The book is demeaning to or stereotypes Black people 



Guideline 1 t em 


Check 


Exdmp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no . ) 


1. Descriptions of characters 

cinninn H?^n<^Inn ?^r^4'inn ^ c 

comics, etc., when the situation 
do6sn't warrant it 






2. Describes characters as submis- 
sive and fearful without legiti- 
mate reasons 






3. Describes one Black character in 
an all-white setting in a con- 
trived wav (token aesture) 






4. IIqpq difilppt IrjnntJrjnp in a wav 
that shows it to be an inferior 
way of speaking" 






5. Shows white people solving Black 
peop 1 e ^ s p ro b 1 em s 






6. Shows super- Black people 






7. Includes symbols or images that 
Black people (in U.S. society) 
find negative (e.g., buzzards, 
snakes) 






8. Story situation seems unreal, 
superficial, or phony 






9. Role models do destructive things 






10. The author makes statements that 
are paternalistic or condescending 
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I nstruct i ons : 

Section E: Use your own personal 
opinion to respond to the follow- 
ing statements. If you wish, 
make notes in the Comments column 
to support your point of view. 

Section E: The general tone of the book makes me feel positive 



Guideline 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


1. Book 'is sensitive and respects 
the way Black people do things 


y 






2. Black characters are shown in 
adequate and enhancing ways 


y 




Adequate - The way the 
family relates seems almost 
'too perfect 


3. Book uses dialect speech or 

slang expressions to illustrate 
the richness of the language 
facility of Black people 








4. Other 








5. Other 
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I niit ructions: 

Section F: Road the book to 
one or more children. 

Section F; The book is meaningful to children 



Gu i d e 1 i ne -1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


The bv>ok includes material that 
is meaningful to the children 
with w hom 1 work: 








1. The setting is similar to the 
Chi Id's 








2. The situations a re related 
to those that these children 
ex pe r i ence 








3. The situations are related to 
those that Black people face 
in the local community 








4. Children find the book 
i nt erest i ng 


/ 






5. Children discovered unfamiliar 
experiences or found the. 
situation interesting 








6. Characters are 1 ikeable. The 
children want to identify with 
them 


/ 
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Book Rating Sheet 



Book Title Evan's Corner 



Author Eli/.abeth Starr Hi I I 



General Instructions: 



You will need your Written Content 
Analysis forms to complete this task. 
For each area, total the number 
of Items checked on your forms. 
Then, for each guideline area, 
circle the appropriate section In 



the matrix below, accordinq to 
the number of checks on the 
form. This will tell you how 
each section Is rated. Turn 
to the next page to summari;!e 
the total book rating. 



Guide-line Area 



A rea Rat I ng 



nad equate 



Standard 



Excel lent 



A. Evidence of Intent 
to include Black 
peop I e 



No evidence 



In ill ust ra- 
ti on s 




n I I I u s t r a 
1 1 on s and 
written 
content 




B . " Bo o k Informs 
about Black 
people 



No items 
ch ec ked 



1 -5 i tems 
checked 




More than 
items checkeJ> 




C. Written content 
has- a Black 
persepct I ve 



No I tems 
chec ked 



1-6 i tems 
checked 



'"More t !^ a n 6 
jtens chect<ecj> 




D. The book 

stereotypes 
Black peop I e" 



One or 
more Items 
checked 



No i tems 
checked 



No items 
checked 




E. The general tone 
Is positive 



No Items 
c hec ked 



One I tem 
c h ec ked 



More than one^ 
sjtem checked 




F . The boo k i s 
mea n I ngf u I to 
ch i I dren^^ 



No Items 
checked 



1-2 i t ems 
checked 




lAore than 2 
J tems checked^ 




"^Any book that stereotypes 
"^"^Iji. children do not find a 
it another way^-pr select 



Black people should probab ly not be uced. 
book meaningful or interesting ^ try using 
only those books to which they are attracted. 
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Total Book Ratincj Summary 



Th 1 book is: 

rnHxcellGDt: It should be used 
L— ' and shared with others 

A. D and F are circled stan- 
dard or exce I I ent 

B. There are more "excel lents" 
circled than any other 
rating 

□ Standard: It should be used 
along with other, more com- 
plete resources 



A. D and F are circled stan- 
dard or exce I I en t 

B. There are more "standards" 
circled than any other 
rating 

I I Inadequate: Its use should 
' — 'not be continued If: 

A. Inadequate Is marked for D 

B. Inadequate Is marked for F 

C. There are four or more 
Inadequate markings 
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Written Content Analysis -Level i 



Book Title 



A u t o r 



Pub I I shor 



Place 



nato 



Check the correct responseCs) 
The material is: factual 



f o I kta I e 



fiction 



fantasy 



other (write in) 



The theme of the book is: 



General Instructions: 

1. Read over the instrument 
and become familiar with 
the instructions and the 
guideline items you are to 
consider for each section. 

2. Skim the book quickly. Then 
complete the top portion 

of this page • 

3. Next, read the book more 
thoroughly. Then complete 



each section of the instrument 
by following the instructions 
for that section. As you be- 
come familiar with the instru- 
ment, you can begin to look 
for responses to the guideline 
items as you read the book. 

4. When you have finished the 
analysis, rate the book by 
completing the Total Book 
Rating Summa ry . 
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I nstruct Ions : 



for 2, continue on to Section b. 
} -f you have No answers for 1 
and/or 2, turn to Section C. 



Section A: There is evidence of intent to include Black people 



Guideline 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


1. Black people are included in illustrations 






2. Information about individual, or groups of Black 
people is included in the 'written content 







Instructions: 

Section B: You may use this with ten information. To determine 

bo'^ks about people (fact or fic- which examples and how many exam-- 

tion). After reading the book, pies there are, mark the Example 

make a / In the Check column when column by (1) writing down the 

you find an example of any of the page numbers (e.g., 18, 21) or (2) 

guideline statements in the writ- making a tally mark ( e . g . , Ittt- ) 



Section A: Thumb through the book 
quickly. Respond to Statements 1 
and 2. If you have a Yes answer 
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Section B: 



The book includes written 
in the following way(s): 



information about Black people 



Guideline 1 tem 


Check 


Examp 1 es 




( i f 


( ta 1 1 y or page 


Descr i bes : 


present) 


no . ) 


1. One person and his/her experiences 






2a People in family, who. they are, and num- 






ber in the family 







3, Way family members relate to each other 



4. The family home (interior and exterior 
cond i t i ons ) 



5 • The commu n i t y 



6. The way people do things ( cu stom s-- i n- 
cluding speaking, dressing and grooming, 
food and meal processes, religious prac- 
t i ces , recreat ion) 

7. What people believe or think is Important 



8. Relationships among Black people (e.g,, 
peer relationships) 

9. Relationships with non-Black people 



10. Black people in areas outside the United 
States 



11. Contributions (e.g., peanut butter, jazz, 
•jnderground railroad) of Black people to 
individuals, their own group, and/or 
society. 

12. Black person (people) who made contribu- 
tions to their own people or society 
(e.g., Georne W. Carver, v/.E.B. DuBois, 
Congressman Ron Delluns) 



15. Factual events that have taken place 

(e.g.. Civil War, march on Washington, a 
l^uhammed A I i f i ght ) 



14. Occupational roles 
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I nst ruct I ons : 



Section C: ' You may use this part 
with any book. Some of the values 
and behaviors desired may bo 
demonstrated with animal or 



fantasy characters, as wel I 
as people characters. Use the 
same instructions as those for 
Sec t i on B . 



Section C; The written content in the book has a Black perspective 



Guideline I tem 



Check 
( i f present) 



Examp I es 
( ta I I y or page 
no. ) 



1. Uses the color names black and 
brown in positive ways 



2. Character demonstrates pride in 
self and in own family or group 



3, Black role models are in positions 
of authority (as leaders, parents, 
teachers, etc . ) 



4. Black role models are described 
i n occ u pa t i on ( s ) 



5, Black role models are described 
making decisions 



6, Characters do things to improve 
selves, group, environment, and/ 
or s i tu at i on s 



~l . Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
who they are 



8. Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
what they want to be like 



9. Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
what and how they want to do 
things' 



10. Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by speaking 
for themse Ives 
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Guideline ! tem 


Check 
(if p resent ) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no . ) . 


11. Characters feelings about situ- 
ations, people or events are 
described (e.g., celebrations, 
joy, and pleasure for positive 
experiences versus worry, pain, 
or the blues for negative 
happenings) 






12. Characters solve problems through 
working together (e.g., helping 
each other or pooling such 
resources as money, time, ideas, 
land a nd /o r ef f o rt ) 




: ^ 


13. Characters solve problems through 
asking own group members for help 






14. Characters solve problems through 
protesting negative situations 






15. Characters solve problems through 
struggl-^e and effort 






16. Characters solve prcLiems through 
being ambitious 






17. Characters solve problems through 
using own creativity 






18* Characters solve problems through 
outwitting the more powerful, 
stronger, or oppressive character 






19e Characters show respect for thoir 
ancestors and the yet-unborn 






2Q. Demonstrates that understanding, 
knowledge, etc., come through 
doing things, not just thinking 
about doing or wishing 






21. The goal of efforts is for the 
good and/or profit of the group 
or team rather than for specific 
individuals 






22. The author is Black 
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I nstruct ions : 

Section D: Use the same proce- 
dure as described for Section B. 



Section D: The book is demeaning to or stereotypes Black people 



Guideline 1 tem 


Check 
(if present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no. ) 


1. Descriptions of characters 
singing, dancing, acting as 
comics, etc., vvhen the situation 
doesn^t warrant it 






2, Describes characters as submis- 
sive and fearful without legiti- 
mate reasons 






3. Describes one Black character in 
an all-white setting in a con- 
trived way (token gesture) 






4, Uses dialect language in a way 
that shows it to be an inferior 
way of speaking 






5, Shows white people solving Black 
people^s problems 






6. Shows super-Black people 






7. Includes symbols or images that 
Black people (in U.S. society) 
find negative (e.g., buzzards, 
snakes) 






8. Story situation seems unreal, 
superficial, or phony 






9. Role models do destructive things 






10. The author makes statements that 
are paternal istic or condescending 
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I n struct i on s : 

Section E: Use your own personal 
opinion to respond to the follow- 
ing statements. If you wish, 
make notes in the Comments column 
to support your point of view. 

Section E: The general tone of the book makes me feel positive 



Guideline It em 


Yes 


No 


Commen ts 


1.. Book is sensitive and respects 
the way Black people do things 








2. Black characters are shown in 
adequate and enhancing ways 








3. Book uses dialect speech or 

slang expressions to illustrate 
the richness of the language 
facility of Bla.-rk people 








4. Other 








5. Other 
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I n stru ct I on s : 

Section F: Read the book to 
one o' more children. 

Section F: The book is meaningful to children 



Gu idel ine Item 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


The book includes material that 
is meaningful to the children 
with whom 1 work: 








1. The setting is similar to the 
Chi Id ^s 








2. The situations are related 
to those that these children 
exper i ence 








3. The situations are related to 
those that Black people face 
in the local community 






— - 


4. Children find the book 
i nterest i ng 








5. Children discovered unfamiliar 
experiences or found the 
s i-t.uat i on Interesting 








6. Characters are likeable. The 
children want to identify with 
them 
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Book Rating Sheet 



Book Title 



Author 



General Instructions: 



You will need your Written Content 
Ana I y s i s f orms to complete this task, 
For each area, total the number 
of items checked on your forms. 
Then, for each guideline area, 
circle the appropriate section in 



the matrix below, according to 
the number of checks on the 
form. This will tell you how 
each section is rated. Turn 
to the next page to summarize 
the total book rating. 



Guideline Area 


Area Rating 


1 n ad eq ua te 


Standard 


Exce 1 1 ent 


A. Evidence of intent 
to include Black 
peop 1 e 


No evidence 


In illustra- 
tions 


In ill ustra- 
t i on s and 
written 
content 


B . Book i n f o rm s 
ahnut Black 
peop 1 e 


No items 
chec ked 


1 -5 i tems 
checked 


More than 5 
items checked 


C. Written content 
h a s a Black 
per sepct i ve 


No items 
checked 


1-6 i tems 
checked 


More than 6 
items checked 


D . The book 

stereotypes 
B 1 ack peop 1 e^ 


One or 
more items 
checked 


No items 
checked 


No items 
checked 


E . The genera 1 tone 
is positive 


No items 
c hecked' 


One item 
checked 


More than one 
i tem ch ec ked 


p . The boo k i s 
meaningful to 
ch i 1 dren*^ 


No items 
checked 


1 -2 items 
c h ec ked 


More than 2 
i tems checked 



^Any book that stereotypes Black people should probably not be used. 
^'^If children do not find a book meaningful or interesting ^ try using 
it another way — or select only those books to which they are attracted. 
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Total Book Rating Summary 

This book i s : 

□ Excellent: It should be used 
and shared with others 

A. D and F a re circled stan- 
dard or exce I I ent 

B. There are more "excel lents" 
circled than any other 

rat i ng 

□Standard: It should be used' 
along with other, more om- 
p I et e re sources 



A. D and F a re circled stan 
dard or exce I I ent 

B. There are more "standard 
circled than any other 
rating. 

I I Inadequate: Its use should 
' — 'not be continued if: 

A. Inadequate is marked tor 

B. In'adequate-is marked for 

C. There are four or more 
inadequate markings 
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Written Content Analysis - Level I 



Book Title Author 



Pub I i sher P I ace Date 



Check the 


correct response(s) 






The mater 


a 1 is: f actua 1 


fiction 


fantasy 




f o 1 kta 1 e 


oth e r (write in) 













The theme of the book is': 



General Instructions: 

1. Read over the instrument 
and become familiar with 
the instructions and the 
guideline items you are to 
consider for each section. 

2. Skim the book quickly. Then 
complete the top portion 

of this page . 

3. Next, read the book more 
thoroughly. Then complete 



each sect ion of the instrument 
by following the instructions 
for that section. As you be- 
come familiar with the instru- 
ment, you can begin to look 
for responses to the guideline 
items as you read the book. 

4. When you have finished the 
analysis, rate the book by 
comp I et i ng the Total Book 
Rat i ng Summa ry . 



IIS 
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Instructions: 



Section A: Thumb through the book 
quickly. Respond to Statements 1 
and 2. If you have a Yes answer 



I n struct ions: 

Section B: You may use this with 
books about people (fact or fic- 
tion), . After reading thebook, 
make a / in the Check column when 
you find an example of any of the 
guideline statements in the writ- 



for 2, continue on to Section B. 
If you have No answers for 1 
and /or 2, turn to Section C. 



No 



ten information. To determine • 
which examples and how many exam- 
ples there are, mark the Example 
column by (1) writing down the 
page numbers (e,g,, 18, 21) or (2) 
making a tally mark (e.g.,1ttt- ) 



Section A: There is evidence of intent to include Black people 



Guideline It em 



Yes 



K Black people are included in illustrations 



2. Information about individual, or groups of 
people is included in the written content 



Black 



i !9 
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Section B: The book Includes written information about Black people 
in the following way(s): 



Guideline I tern 
Descr i bes : 



Check 
( i f 
present) 



Examp I es 
( ta I I y or page 
no . ) 



1. One person and his/her experiences 



2. People in family, who they are, and num- 
ber in the family 



3. Way family members relate to each other 



4. The family home (interior and exterior 
conditions) 



5 . The commun i ty 



6. The way people do things ( cu s toms-- i n- 
cludlng speaking, dressing and grooming, 
food and meal processes, religious prac- 
tices, rec rea t i on ) 



7. What people believe or think is important 



8. Relationships among Black people (e.g,, 
peer relationships) 



9. Relationships with non-Black people 

10. Black people In areas outside the United 
States 



11. Contributions (e.g., peanut butter,. Jazz, 
underground railroad) of Black people to 
Individuals, their own group, and/or 

soc I et y . 

12. Black person (people) who made contribu- 
tions to their own people or society 
(e.g., Geo rne W . C -1 rvo r , W . E . B . DuBo i s , 
Congressman Ron Dellums) 



13. Factual events that have taken place 

(e.g.. Civil War, march on Washington, a 
Muhammed A I i fight) 



14. Occupational roles 
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I nstruct I ons : 



Section C: You may use this part 
with any book. Some of the values 
and behaviors desired may be 
demonstrated with animal or 



fantasy characters, as well 
as people characters. Use the 
same instructions as those for 
Sect i on B. 



Guideline 1 tern 


Check 
( i f present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no . ) 


1. Uses the color names black and 
brown in positive ways 






2. Character demonstrates pride in 
self and in own family or group 






3. Black role models are in positions 
of authority (as leaders, parents, 
teachers , etc . ) 







4. Black role models are descr i bed 
i n occu pat i on ( s ) 



5, Black role models are described 
making dec i s i ons 



6. Characters do things to improve 
selves, group, environment, and/ 
or s i tuat i ons 



7, Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
who they are 



8. Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
what they want to be like 



9, Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by deciding 
what and how they want to do 
things 



0, Individual characters or groups 
define themselves by speaking 
for themse I ves 
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Guideline 1 tem 


Check 
( i f present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no • ) 


11. Characters feelings about situ- 
ations, people or events are 
d e s'cr ibed (e.g., celebrations, 
joy, and pleasure for positive 
experiences versus worry, pain, 
or the blues for negative 
happen i ngs ) 






12. Characters solve problems through 
working tog et her (e.g., helping 
each other or pooling such 
resources as money, time, ideas, 
land and /or effort) 






13. Characters solve problems through 
asking own group members for help 






14. Characters solve problems through 
protesting negative situations 






15. Characters solve problems through 
struggle and effort 






16. Characters solve problems through 
beingambitious 






17. Characters solve problems through 
using own creativity 






18. Characters solve problems through 
outwitting the more powerful, 
stronger, or oppressive character 






19. Characters show respect for their 
an.cestors and the yet-unborn 






20. Demonstrates that understanding, 
knowledge, etc., come through 
doing things, not just thinking 
about doing or wishing 






21. The goal of efforts is for the 
good and/or profit of the group 
or team rather than for specific 
individuals 






22. The author is Black 
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v-l nstructlons: 

Section D: Use the same proce- 
dure as described for Section B. 



Section D: The book is demeaning to or stereotypes Black people 



Gu i de 1 i ne 1 tern 


Check 


Exam p les 
(tally or page 
no . ) 


1. Descriptions of characters 

Qinnlnn c\ n c t n n ^^r^ + Inn 

comics> etc., when the situation 
doesn't warrant it 






2. Describes characters as submis- 
sive and fearful without legiti- 
mate reasons 






3. Describes one Black character in 
an all-white setting in a con- 
-|-pjy@(j way (token gesture) 






4 U'=5e<=5 dialect lanauaae in a wav 
that shows it to be an inferior 
way of . speak i ng 






5m Shov/s white people solving Black 
peop 1 e ' s p rob 1 ems 






6. Shov/s super- Black" people 






7, Includes symbols or images that 
Black people (in U.S. society) 
find negative (e.g., buzzards, 
snakes) 






8. Story situation seems unreal, 
superficial, or phony 






9. Role models do destructive things 






10. The author makes statements that 
are paternalistic or condescending 
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I nstruct i ons : 

Section E: Use your own personal 
opinion to respond to the follow- 
ing statements. If you wish, 
make notes in the Comments column 
to support your point of view. 

Section E: The general tone of the book makes me feel positive 



Guideline Item 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


1 . Boo k Is sensitive and respects 
the way Black people do things 








2. Black characters are shown in 
adequate and enhancing ways 








3. Book uses dialect speech or 

slang expressions to illustrate 
the richness of the language 
facility of Black people 








4. Other 








5. Other 
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"Instructions: 

Section F: Read the book to .... 
one or more children. 

Section F: The book is meaningful to children 



Guideline 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comments 


The book includes material that 
is meaningful to the children 
with w hom 1 wo r k : 








1. The setting is similar to the 
child's 








2. The situations are related 
to those that these children 
experience 








3. The situations are related to 
those that Black people face 
in t'ne local community 








4. Children find the book 
i nt eres 1 1 ng 








5, Children discovered unfamiliar 
experiences or found the 
situation Interesting 








6, Characters .are 1 Ikeable, The 
children want to identify with 
them 
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Book Rating Sheet 



Book Title 



Author 



General Instructions 



You will need your Written Content 
Analysis forms to complete this task 
For each area, total the number 
of items checked on your forms. 
Then, for each guideline area, 
circle t he' a p p ro pr i a te section in 



the matrix below, according to 
the number of checks on the 
form. This will tell you how 
each section is rated. Turn 
to the next page to summarize 
the total book rating. 



Gu i de 1 i ne Area 


Area Rat i ng 


1 nadequate 


Standard 


Exce 1 1 en t 


A. Evidence of intent 
to include Black 
people 


No ev i dence 


In ill ustra- 
t i ons 


In ill ustra- 
t i on s and 
written 
content 


B. Book informs 
about Black 
peop 1 e 


No items 
chec ked 


1 -5 i tern s 
checked 


More than 5 
i tems checked 


C. Written content 
has a Black 
per sepct i ve 


No items 
checked 


1 -6 i tems 
c hec ked 


More than 6 
i tems checked 


D. The book 

stereo type s 
Black people* 


One or 
more items 
chec ked 


No items 
checked 


No items 
checked 


E. The general tone 
is positive 


No items 
checked 


One item 
checked 


More than one 
i tem checked 


F . The boo k is 
mean i ngf u 1 to 
ch i 1 dren** 


No items 
checked 


1-2 items 
checked 


More than 2 
i tems checked 



'^i4ny book that stereotypes Black people should probably not be used. 
'^'^If children do not find a book meaningful or interesting ^ try using ' 
it another way^-or select only those books to which they are attracted. 
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Total Book Rating Summary 



Th I s book i s : 

j lExcellent: It should be used 
' — 'and shared with others 

A. D and F are circled stan- 
dard or excel I ent 

B. There are more "excel lents" 
circled than any other 
rating 

j [Standard: It should be used 
' — 'along with other, more com- 
p I ete re sou rce s 



A, D and F are circled stan- 
dard or exce I I en t 

B, There are more "standards" 
circled than any other 

ra t i ng 

I I Inadequate: Its use should 
' — 'not be continued if: 

A, Inadequate is marked for D 

B, Inadequate is marked for F 

C, There are four or more 
inadequate markings 
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The Negro Speaks of Rivers 

I've known rivers: 

I've known rivers ancient as the 

world and older than the 

flow of human blood in human veins. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young 
I build my hut near the Congo and it lulled me to sleep. 
I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids above it. 
I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Lincoln 

went down to New Orleans^ and 
I've seen its muddy bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 

I've known rivers: 
Ancient^ dusty rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 

Langston Hughes 



Copyright (c) 192^6 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and renewed in 
2954 by Langston Hughes. Reprinted from Selected Poems , 
by Langston Hughes, by permission of the publisher. 
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USING THE BLACK EXPERIENCE AND SOME CRITERIA AS THE 
BASIS FOR ANALYZING CHILDREN'S LITERATURE FOR 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY 



ObJectI ve I : 

The learner demonstrates an 
awareness of an hi stor leal 
overview of the Black Experience 
by taking a written test* 



Ob ject i ve I I : 

The learner uses the Black 
Experience and some criteria 
for evaluating books by analyzing 
books and selecting those that 
meet the standard. 



Sub-Object i ve 3 • 
Learners clarify the reasons 
for the criteria items by 
reading and participating 
in group discussions. 

Sub-Objective 4. 

Learners use content analysis 

skills to analyze the written 

content of a book by com- 

pleting an assessment 

i n strumen t . 



Sub-Object i ve 1 . 
Learners become familiar 
with developing, using, and 
extending criteria for eval- 
uating books by generating 
their own criteria, using 
them, and comparing them 
to a model. 



Sub-Objective 2. 
Learners seiect books that 
meet the established guide- 
lines by doing an in-depth 
analysis of a book and/or 
selecting books that meet 
some specified criteria. 



Outcome One : 

Learners are aware of an his- 
torical review of the Black 
Exper i ence • 

Outcome Two : 

Learners are able to analyze 
books for the accuracy of facts. 

Outcome Three : 

Learners have a bibliography 

of books that represent diversity 

within the Biack Experience. 
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Experience A: Decision Malcing 



Focu s : 

You will determine whether or 
not you need to gather more 
facts about the historical 
experience of Black people. 



Mater i a I s needed : 

Introduction statement (page 126) 
In this guide 

Quiz 

Recommended Reading (page 157) 



I nstruct ions : 

1. Read the Introduction 
ment on the next page, 



state- 



2, Listen to an overview oi 

the Black Experience material. 
Then decide whether you will 
be best able to do an -accurate 



ana I ys I s of ch i I dren »s 
by : 



books 



a. ' Reading the provided 

material and taking a 
quiz to assess your aware- 
ness of the Information. 
(If this Is you r cho I ce, 
begin on page 128 with 
Exper I ence B, ) 

b. Or take the quiz. If 
you pass It, gather more 
Information by doing a 
specific In-depth task, 
(It this Is your cho Ice, 
talk to your instructor.) 

c . Or ta ke t he qu i z , If 
you pass it, go on to- 
Experience D, Be prepared 
to contribute to the group 
discussion. Experience 

C, related to the reading 
ass i gnment , 
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I ntroduct Ion 



During the previous two lessons, 
you have experienced tasks that 
enabled you to analyze the Illu- 
strations and written content of 
children's books by focusing on 
some guidelines that are Impor- 
tant from the point of view 
of Black people. You were asked 
to identify whether or not 
Information was ncluded In 
pictures or In the writing. 
And you were to be alert to 
any mate rial that was not en- 
hancing to Black people. However, 
you were not asked to determine 
whether or not the material 
you were analyzing was accurate. 
It is Important that the infor- 
mation children acquire through 
textbooks and literature Is, 
at best, representative of the 
experiences of Black people. 
Moreover, It is desirable that 
the descriptions children read 
be accurate from the point of 
view of B I ac k peop I e . 

Just as you viewed the silhou- 
etted image. In Lesson I I, and 
may have seen different things 
so do we believe that the ac- 
curacy of historical information 
depends on the eyes that see 
it. Dr. W.E.B. DuBoIs said 
that Black people are shut out 
of the world of white America 
by a vast veil. And it is 
through this veil that most 
Blacks experience and see the 
world. Accuracy of information 
must be analyzed from the per- 
spective of people who experience 
life from the other side of 
this veil in order for their 
efforts and aspirations to be 
communicated fairly. Dr. DuBois 
stated : 



The history of the American 
Negro Is the history of... 
strife — this longing to atta I n 
se I f-con sclous manhood, to 
merge his double self In to 
a better and truer self. In 
this merging he wishes neither 
of the older selves to be 
lost. He would not Africanize 
America, for America has too 
much to teach the world and 
Africa. He would not bleach 
his Negro soul in a flood 
of white Americanism, for 
he knows that Negro blood 
has a message for the world. 
He simply wishes to make it 
possible for a man to be both 
a Negro and an American, 
without being cursed and spit 
upon by his fellows, without 
having the doors of opportunity 
closed roughly in his face. 
This, then. Is the end of 
his striving: to be a co- 
worker in the kingdom of cul- 
ture, to escape both death 
and isolation, to husband 
and use his best powers and 
his latent genius. These 
powers of body and mind have 
in the past been strangely 
wasted, dispersed, or 
forgotten . * 

Historical facts as well as cul- 
tural experiences should be a 
part of your exposure so you 
can determine the validity of 
the material children read. 
Therefore, you will have an 
opportunity to acquaint yourself 
with a brief gl impse of some 
historical facts within this 
learning unit. Later you may 
participate in other learning 
units that might help you become 



"^W.E.B. DuBois. The Souls of Black Folk^ New York: Fawoett^ 1961. 
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familiar with cultural aspects 
of the Bl ack exprri ence, because 
that material I.. <^Imply too 
voluminous to fit within this 
unit. 

This following overview of the 
experience of Black people 
(pages 135-155) from historical 
to contemporary times should 
whet your curiosity and tempt 
you to want to discover more. 
If so, you can Increase (1) 
your skill In picking out ex- 
amples that will be represented 



In the books you use and select, 
and (2) your awareness of the 
Inadequacy and Inaccuracy of 
Information usually available 
about Black people. Then youMI 
search for other, more valid 
I n f o rmat I on • Moreover, If you 
a re, or plan to be, working 
with children. It Is Important 
for you to either understand 
the historical context of this 
experience (If they are Black) 
or be able to communicate some 
aspects of this experience to 
non-B I ack ch I I dren . 
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Experience B: The Black Experience: An Historical Overview 



Mater I a I s needed : 

Reading material, pages 135 to 

155 

Study Guide, page 130 



Pre-reading Instructions: 

1. As a result of this lesson, you 
will know of the ways six ma In 
historical periods have Influ- 
enced Black people. You will be 
expected to identify and use 
facts pertaining to each period 
In relationship to : 

a. goals and objectives 

b. methods of achieving the 
ob j ect Ives 

c. significant events 

d. key Issues 

e. conditions of Black people 

f. Black contributors and the 
nature of their contributions 



2. Read the following Information 
thproug hly. Use your own best 
method to read and retain the 
I n forma 1 1 on • 

a. Or you may complete the chart 
(page 130) as a helpful study 
guide. See the sample chart 
on the next page which Is 
partially completed to assist 
you • 

b. Another helpful technique 
is to try relating each of 
the main Ideas to facts 
you have heard, read, or 
experienced. Try to make 
the I n format I on as 
meaningful to yourself as 
possible. For more In- 
formation on any given 

to pic, use the Recommended 
Reading List (page 157). 



3» When you have completed 
reading the Information, 
participate in the discussion 
with your group and take 
the quiz. 
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SAMPLE 



H I stor I ca I Per lod 
I 1st subt iti es) 




Focu s 



Goa I s 
and 

object I ves 



For B I acks 
For Whites 



T ime 
Per lod 



New World and African Dispersal 
1440-1840 



Rebe I I Ion 

Europeans Established Trading Posts 
S I ave Trade 

Develop Plantations In Caribbean, 
Central and South America 



Methods of 
ach i ev I ng 
obj ect i ve 



Significant events 



Key issues 



For Blacks - (not described) 
For Whites - develop slave trade 



Middle Passage 



The Great Dispersal 



Cond i t i on s of 
Black peop I e 



Black Contributors 
and their contribution 



Loss of 30 million lives. Forced 
marches, guarded, in chains, flogged, 
Diseases, adjustment to change of 
cl imate work without pay. 



1619 - Participated as explorers 
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STUDY GUIDE 



^"^^^^ Historical Period 
^^••^.^(llst subtitles) 

Focus ^"'■'^■^.^^ 


Time 
Per lod 


Time 
Per i od 


Goals and object Ives: 
For Blacks: 
For Whites: 






Method of 
achieving 
obj ect i ves 






S ign I f i cant events 






Key issues 






Cond i t i ons of 
B 1 ac k peop 1 e 






Wei l-known contributors 
(and their contribution) 
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Black Experience: An Historical Overview 



STUDY GUIDE 



^^■^^.^^ Historical Period 
1 ist subtitles) 

r oc u 5 


T Ime 
Period 


T I me 
Period 


Goals and objectives: 
Fo r Blacks: 
For Whites: 






Method of 
ac h i ev i ng 
ob j ect \ ve s 






S ign i f 1 canf events 






Key Issues 






Con d i 1 1 on s of 
Black people 






Wei l-known contributors 
(and their contribution) 
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STUDY GUIDE 



^""^.^.^^^ H i stop i ca 1 Per i od 
^--^.^(list subtitles) 

Focus ^"^^..^^^ 


1 

T ime 
Per 1 od 


Tl me 
Per i od 


Goals and objectives: 
For Blacks: 
For Wh i tes : 






Method of 
achieving 
objectives 






Significant events 






Key Issues 


1 




Conditions of 
B 1 ack peop 1 e 






Wei l-known contributors 
(and their contribution) 
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STUDY GUIDE 



H 1 stor i ca 1 Per i od 
^ ^^-..^^^C If st subtitles) 

Focus * 


Time 
Per I od 


T 1 me 
Per i od 


Goals and objectives: 
For Bfacks: 
For Whites: 


■ 




Method of 
achieving 
object I ves 


■I 




Significant events 






Key issues 






Conditions of 
Black peop 1 e 






V/el l-known contributors 
(and their contribution) 

. 1 
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THE BLACK EXPERIENCE: AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW* 



The Black Experience Is complex 
and complicated. It encompasses 
the totality of Black lives, 
zamani and sasa.^* Unfortunately, 
it has been dealt with and writ- 
ten about In a fragmented fashion: 
as a social or a political prob- 
lem, or both. This fragmentation 
has led to g rave d I stort I on s 
of the Black Experience both 
Inside and outside of Africa — the 
continent of Black origins. 
The misrepresentation of this 
totality in the past clearly 
plagues our present and will 
continue to do so If historical 
interpretations are not corrected. 

To provide a background for this 
document, which evaluates 
methods and resources for teach- ' 
ing the Black Experience, we will 
briefly sketch the outlines 
of Black history. 

African Origins 

No other phase of Black history 
has undergone such a thorough 
reassessment as Its African back- 
ground, especially that area of 
the west coast of Africa that 
is the primary ancestral home- 
land. This Is one of the most 



sorely neglected areas in the 
teaching of social studies in 
the United States and this 
neglect Is particularly griev- 
ous today when Blacks In the 
United States are seeking re- 
liable Information about our 
African ancestry. 

Until recently, the notion 
generally held was that when 
Europeans journeyed down the 
westrirn coast of Africa they 
found the indigenous inhabitants 
existing in states of barbarism 
and primitive savagery, and 
that since then Africa has 
lagged far behind the march 
of civil Izatlon. This notion, 
and the related be lief that 
Africans In Africa or trans- 
planted to the Amer I cas--have 
no history, stem from European 
and American attempts to justify 
the slave trade, to defend the 
European colonial Intrusion 
Into Africa, and to convince 
themselves of the Innate infe- 
riority of Africans and the worth- 
lessness of African traditions. 
These erroneous views regarding 
African history are constantly 
being refuted and, hopefully, soon 
will no I onger ex I st . 



St. Cla^r Drake et al., Teaahing Black An Evaluation Methods 
f^^^^^J^J^^^ Multi^Eth n^o Education Resource Center/ Building 30, 
^Jll ' Stanford Umversity, Stanford, California 94305 2972 

til"" ^r.?"^^''^ f the African concipt of time indicating 

the past (Zamam) and the present/ future (sasa). For a comllet^^^^ 
S'prr^' 'J '"r^ concepts, see John 5. Mbiti, A^^l^^ 
pp. 29I36K ^ Doubleday & Co., I nc., 2970, ^ 
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For one of the earliest descrip- 
tions of Africa we can turn 
to Herodotus, the Greek historian. 
About 300 B.C. he traveled in 
Egypt and studied the surrounding 
areas. Of Colchis, the colony 
left on the bank of the river 
Phasis in Asia Minor by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, Sesostris, 
Herodotus writes: 

There can be no doubt that 
the Colchians are an Egyptian 
race....l made inquiries... .My 
own conjecture was founded, 
first, on the fact that they 
are black skinned and have 
woo I y hair, ...but further 
and more especially, on the 
circumstances that the Colch- 
ians, the Egyptians, and 
the Ethiopians, are the only 
nations who have practiced 
circumcision from the earliest 
t i mes . ^ 

Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, the anthro- 
pologist, exploring the area 
just south of Lake Victoria 
in Kenya has produced evidence 
that the first man existed 
there. Other evidence indi- 
cates that thousands of years 
ago people from this section 
of the interior of Africa 
followed the Nile northward 
and settled on its banks. 

The boundaries of ancient Egypt, 
at the peak of its power, in- 
cluded much of the lower valley 
of the Nile, an area that is 
today designated Egypt. The 
Sudan was then known as Kush 
or Ethiopia. The two branches 
of the Nile--one arising in 



modern Eth iopia and the other 
in Lake V'ictor i a--have served 
for centuries as avenues^'of 
travel and communication' for 
the peoples of eastern, central 
and northern Africa. 

Most Christians were probably 
first introduced to Egypt by 
Biblical passages, including 
one purported to explain the 
prophecy, "out of Egypt have 
I called my son . " 

And the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a 
dream, saying,. Arise, take 
the young child and his 
mother, and flee in to Egypt, 
and be thou there.until 1 
bring thee word: for Herod 
will seek the young child 
to destroy h im. 

When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother 
by. night and departed into 
Egypt. 



So thousands of Christians have 
been taught that Joseph had 
to take Mary and the Christ 
child to Egypt in order that 
the baby might not be slaugh- 
tered. Few people ever stop 
to think that Egypt is in 
Africa, or that the Ethiopia 
referred to constantly in the 
Bible, is also in Africa. Nor 
do they know that by migration 
and diffusion Egypt and Ethiopia 
profoundly affected all the 
rest of Af r i ca . 



^Quoted in Francis R. B. Godolphin^ The Green Historians ^ Hew York 
Random House^ 1942^ pp. IZO-^Zl. - 
^^An even older man was found in Africa. This was reported in the 
San Francisco Chronicle ^ January 24 j 2 9 74 , 
^*^St. Matthew 2:2Z''24. 
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I n the va I I ey of the Nile 
significant mathematical prin- 
ciples were first formulated 
— calculations were made on 
the stars, and the pyramids 
were constructed on the under- 
standing of basic geometrical 
concepts. The magnificent tem- 
ples, sculptures, goldwork, 
and paintings uncovered in 
northern Africa have won the 
acclaim of art critics every- 
where, and many of the best 
pieces are housed in American 
and European museums, removed 
from Africa during the period 
of CO I on i zat i on • 

Egypt and Nubia influenced the 
entire continent, but modern 
Egyptologists are also convinced 
that Egyptian religious and 
political concepts are refine- 
ments of and variations on themes 
held in common by people who 
moved north into Egypt. Life 
after death was a fundamental 
concept for all these peoples. 
The concept was expressed 
differently in various areas, 
but .never was death seen as 
the end of man. In Egypt, as 
throughout Africa, certain 
animals were thought of as 
symbols of gods or as the abodes 
of gods. In the African kingdoms 
of Baganda, Baluba, Benin, and 
Kongo, that came into existence 
after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, just as in ancient 
Egypt, the king was a divine being. 
In ancient Egypt he was symbolized 
by the Falcon, and today, the 
Falcon is still the royal symbol 
among the Akans of West Africa as 
well as the symbol of the presi- 
dent of modern Egypt. The high 
status accorded the mother and - 
sisters of a king in traditional 
African monarchies is another 
trait held in common with 
ancient Egypt , 



Africans who came to the New 
World were skilled agricultur- 
alists and iron workers from 
wel l-ordered societies, and 
there is evidence to indicate 
that Black men domesticated 
a series of plants and animals 
in the upper Niger area quite 
independently of the Nile Valley. 

In this area of West Africa, the 
first of a series of complex 
societies wa? the ancient kingdom 
of Ghana (100 B.C.), stretching 
from the Niger River westward 
to the Atlantic coast and north 
into the Sahara Desert.. Mali 
(Melle) succeeded Ghana and 
was in turn succeeded by Songhay, 
each success ively larger than 
the other. Songhay was still 
in existence when the slave 
trade began. The historical 
records of southern, central, 
and eastern Africa show a similar 
pattern of cultural development, 
but this brief description of 
the part of Africa in which 
most Blacks in the Americas 
originated is vastly different 
from the distorted and incomplete 
representations that many scholars 
have perpetuated. 



The New World and African 
D i spersa I 

Between the beginning of the 
slave trade about 1440 and its 
end i ng more than 400 years later, 
Africa lost an estimated 50 
million people. (No one was 
Interested in keeping accurate 
records.) During the same 
period, the "New World," as 
the lands to which slaves were 
taken is often called, gained 
about 20 million Africans. 
There is no more graphic evidence 
of the inhumanity of the slave 
trade than the loss of these 
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John Greenleaf Whittier^s poem^ "My Countrymen in Chains!" was 
published in 2835 as a broadside with this drawing as its 
heading. At the bottom were three lines that read: "He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him^ or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death. Exod. XXI: 16. England had 
800^000 Slaves and she has made them FREE! America has 2,500,000!-^ 
and she HOLDS THEM FAST!!! Sold at the Anti-Slavery Office, 
130 Nassau Street^ and 67 Lispenard St., Hew Yori. Price 
Three Cents . " 
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30 million Africans not accounted 
for between their African vil- 
lages and American slave planta- 
tions. Millions died in Africa 
on the forced marches to the 
coast, and millions more on 
ships during "The Middle Pas- 
sage." As Lerone Bennett has 
put it, "These figures, though 
instructive, do not say anything 
meaningful about the people 
involved. The slave trade was 
not a statistic, however astro- 
nomical. The slave trade was 
people, living, lying, stealing, 
murdering, and dying,"* 

A complex network of trading 
posts was established to facili- 
tate ie "processing" of Africans 
after they had been secured 
by purchase or capture. In 
spite of constant guarding, 
flogging, and chains, rebellions 
were numerous. And failing 
to escape, many who were enslaved 
jumped overboard at the first 
opportunity, preferring to drown- 
themselves or be eaten by sharks 
rather than be taken from Africa 
into bondage. 

It is difficult to assess the 
Impact of this horror on Africa 
Itself, What can one say about 
the forcible rape of a continent 
that lasted for over 400 years? 
How does one evaluate the bleed- 
ing off of a continent's most 
productive resource during a 
period that might have seen 
its greatest cultural develop- 
ment? The destructive vestiges 
of European culture left behind 
--weapons, explosives, alcohol 
and new d i sea se s--a re all too 
easy to assess. Altogether, 
it is remarkable that there 



exists today any such fact as 
Africa and any people who relate 
in a positive fashion to its 
contemporary real ity. 

It should be noted that the 
first Black folk in the New 
World were not the slaves brought 
in 1619. Africans were partici- 
pants with the first groups 
of European ad vent u rers- -some 
as explorers, some as soldiers 
and servants. It is known that 
Balboa (who informed Europe 
of the Pacific Ocean) and 
Spanish explorers like Cortes, 
Alvarado, Pizarro, as well as 
the leaders of French expedi- 
tions, were al I accompanied 
by people of African descent 
who contributed much to their 
en dea vor s , 

Nevertheless, the story of 
Africans in the New World is 
neither one of voluntary ex- 
ploration nor one of a group 
migration. The outcome of the 
Middle Passage for Africans 
is more accurately called "The 
Great Dispersal," For over 
ahundred years after slaving 
had begun, the presence of 
Africans in the New Wo rid was 
confi-ned to the Caribbean, 
Central America, and South 
America as the Portuguese laid 
out plantations in Brazil, 
the Dutch in the Guianas, and 
the British and French on several 
sma II islands. 

It was in these areas that 
"seasoning" took place--the 
breaking in of newly arrived 
slaves so that they learned 
the "ways" of life in the New 
Wo rid. These "ways" we re to 



'^Lerone' Bennett^ Jr.^ Before the Mayflower, Baltimore: Penguin^ 
2962j p. 30. 
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become common in the experiences 
of Africans taken from their 
homeland into s I avery--d i seases, 
change of climate, hard work 
without pay, long hours, flog- 
ging, and often death. 

Economic decline in the West 
Indies and economic upturn on 
the mainland eventually spurred 
the extensive exportation of 
slaves to the United States. 
By 1700, the forced dispersal 
af African people had assumed 
much of its present outi ine. 



Slavery and Its Abolition 

In 1936, L. D. Reddick, a prom- 
inent Black historian now teach- 
ing at Temple University stated: 

Let it be declared here and 
now that for the pur poses of 
Negro history, barring the 
discovery of new materials, 
the topic of slavery in the 
United States has virtually 
been exhausted.^ 

The sentiment expressed here is 
an important one. Slavery has 
been too much the center of 
attention in most interpretations 
of the experiences of Africans 
in the Americas. Indeed most 
interpretations would lead one 
to believe that there is no 
history of Black people prior 
to slavery. Nevertheless, a 
brief look at slavery from a 
Black vie V/ point may be useful 
here. 

Slavery was not the happy life 
that racists and roma nt i c I zers 



have often portrayed it to be. 
Rather it was an institution 
that, among other things, facili- 
tated attempts to destroy the 
African personality and replace 
it with a slave mentality — a 
belief in one^s* i nfe r i o r i ty 
and the inherent superiority 
of one^s enslavers. The tragedy 
of such attempts is that they 
succeeded so well; many Black 
people fell victim to the myths 
that had been created to make 
the exploitation of our labor 
possible. The fight to throw 
off these negative myths, these 
forced definitions, has char- 
acterized much of the existence 
of Black people in the United 
States. And the fact that it 
has literally been a fight is, 
again, information that has 
somehow managed to escape many 
of the histories we read tod ay . 

The events in Haiti beg inning 
in 1791 furnish a good example. 
A revolution broke out that 
destroyed the racist "stability" 
there and sent tremors throughout 
the New World — especially the 
United States, where planters 
took to sleeping with pistols 
under the i r pill ows. 

Inspired somewhat by the ideas 
and ideals of liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality that were 
so fundamental in the French 
and American revolutions. Blacks 
imbued these slogans with their 
own meanings and took them quite 
seriously. The Haitian revolu- 
tlon began with more "than 
100,000 slaves burning planta- 
tions and killing the Europeans, 
who enslaved them. Realizing 



^Lawrence D. Reddick^ "A New Interpretation for Negro History^ " 
The Journal of Negro History ^ January^ 1937^ Vol. 22^ No. 1^ 
p. 20. 
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that spontaneous and uncoordi- 
nated rebellions were not enough, 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, one of 
the greatest nationalist leaders 
the world has known, organized 
the Haitian people and plotted 
a successful course to their 
liberation. Until it ended 
when he was tricked into cap- 
tivity by Napoleon's aides, 
Toussalnt^s rule over Haiti 
v/as one of the most progressive 
periods it has ever known. 
The people of the island, recog- 
nizing this advancement, coined 
a special gold medal in his 
honor that carried his picture 
and these words: "AFTER GOD 
— HE." 

Napoleon gave orders to extermi- 
nate Haitian Blacks and re- 
colonize Haiti with new slaves 
from Africa, and Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines threw back his answer: 
"War for war, crime for crime, 
atrocity for atrocity." He 
then proceeded, as one historian 
phrases It, to organize for 
the "systematic extermination 
of the white population." The 
West Indian scholar, C. L. R. 
James, in his classic work. 
The Black Jacobins , has inter- 
preted and defended the crucial 
role of Dessalines at this 
juncture in Black history. 
But today not only is the true 
story of the Haitian Revolution 
seldom told, but there is also 
seldom any mention in histories 
available to Americans of how 
much Haiti contributed to the 
development of what we know 
as the United States. Napoleon's 
losses were so great in the 
battles against Haitian Freedom 
F ?g hters--60, 000 men and a very 
rich colony--that he sold the 
Louisiana Territory to the United 
States for four cents an acre, 
perhaps a better "bargain" than 



Europeans extracted f rom Native 
Americans for Manhattan. The 
period of revolution In Haiti 
was foil owed by the reign of 
King Chris to phe, an extremely 
enl ightened leader who sustained 
the Haitian Revolution against 
stiff opposition from European 
i ntruders • 

The Haitian Revolution is Impor- 
tant and led in 1804 to the 
formation of the second republic 
in the Western hemisphere, but 
it was not the earliest slave 
revolt in the New World. In 
fact, one historian notes that 
the very first settlement to 
contain Africans in this country 
was also the site of the first 
North American revolt. Others 
eventually came in Virginia, 
New York, South Carolina, Florida 
— throughout the American South, 
Men like Gabriel Prosser, Denmark 
Vesey, and Nat Turner stand 
tall as leaders of those early 
efforts of Africans enslaved 
in the United States to strike 
blows for freedom. Over two 
hundred fifty revolts and con- 
spiracies within the United 
States have been listed. 

Other kinds of leaders emerged 
among African- Am ericans also. 
Early in the nineteenth century, 
Absa lom Jones, a Black Episcopa- 
lian priest, and the wealthy 
Black manufacturer, James Forten, 
led a group of Black people 
in Philadelphia in submitting 
an anti-slavery petition to 
Congress. The major efforts 
of Blacks during this period 
were organized against the 
intentions of whites to "colo- 
nize" free Blacks, to send them 
somewhere out of the country, 
preferably to Africa. David 
Walker in his Appeal of 1827, 
fought colonization and inspired 
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"I Think of the Great Things of 
God, Not the Little Things" 




the anti-slavery crusade as 
he urged slaves to "resist: 
ki I I , or be ki I led!" Wa I ker 
recognized the colonization 
movement for what it was: an 
effort to remove those Blacks 
who were not enslaved so that 
they would no longer be in a 
position to aid in securing 
freed om for the masses who were 
still in bondage . 

A most important development 
was the Underground Railroad, 
by wh ich thousands of slaves 
escaped to the North. Sojourner 
Truth and Harriet Tubman stand 
out among the many fearless 
"conductors" who made repeated 
trips into the South to lead 
Black folk out of bondage. 
Frederick Douglass was the most 
vocal and consequently the most 
famous of the Black Abolitionists. 
He, along with leaders like 
Henry Highland Garnet, "favored ' 
ballots, if possible, and bul- 
lets, if necessary." Although 
many such leaders favored com- 
plete integration, they supported 
the creation of Black institu- 
tions when it became apparent 
that the whites did not favor 
integration. Some of them broke 
with the whites in the Aboli- 
ti.onist movement over the ques- 
tion of who should control the 
fight for Black liberation, 
foreshadowing similar crises 
in the future. 



Civil War and Reconstruction 

The Civil War that finally came 
is sometimes portrayed as an 
engagement between whites on 
behalf of Black liberation. 
Only when escaped slaves joined 
the side of the Union did it 
become clear that the fight 
was really about slavery, and 
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that Blacks were determined 
to fight for their own freedom. 
The issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation in January, 1863, 
officially recognized this fact. 
Freeing the slaves had become 
Lincoln's ace- i n-the-ho I e. 
Although initially refused 
participation as part of the 
armed forces, 186,000 Blacks 
eventually served and 38,000 
were killed. 

The "freedom" Black folk had 
at the end of the war was a 
nominal one, but one that never- 
theless had to be tested and 
tried. There were things to 
do that could not have been 
done before — learning, resting, 
traveling, and structuring their 
own destiny. A decade of "Recon- 
struction" ensued. The distor- 
tions of the Reconstruction 
period were so pervasive that 
the eminent Black scholar, 
W. E. B. DuBois, felt impel- 
led to set the record straight 
by publishing a major book in 
1935, Black Reconstruction In 
Ame r i ca^ ~ 

After the war, the oppression of 
Black people continued. The 
freed slaves were given the 
bare minimum in support, and 
the country dismissed pleas 
that "forty acres and a mule" 
be granted each freedman. 
Beginning as early as 1865, 
southern states passed Black 
Codes that destroyed those few 
gains Black people had secured. 
Southern leaders obviously 
intended to re-establish slavery 
under another name. Reconstruc- 
tion checkmated them and provided 
a brief opportunity for ex-slaves 
to participate in shaping their 
own destiny. It was an oppor- 
tunity beset with difficulties. 
Northern politicians who ex- 
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ploited the former slaves had 
to be fought, as well as the 
Ku Klux Klan, A firm economic 
base to undergird any efforts 
toward economic independence 
was denied. In the face of 
such difficulties, it is a 
tQstament to Black fortitude 
that Black folk not only sur- 
vived, but also made substantial 
contributions to progress during 
the period. Hiram Revels and 
Blanche K. Bruce ably represented 
Mississippi in the United States 
Senate, and twenty Blacks were 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. P. B. S. Pinchback 
served as lieutenant-governor 
of Louisiana, and there were 
a host of other officials in 
states throughout the South 



at a I I I evel s of the pol it ical 

system. Much mo re important 
than the mere election of these 

individuals was the sincerity 
and commitment that characterized 
their work. Many measures 

instituted at the urging of 
Black legislators, such as 
universal public education, 
were necessary to make Justice 
and equa I i ty a rea I i ty. 

But the North soon tired of "The 
Negro Question." The final sell- 
out came in 1877 when Rutherford 
B. Hayes traded the well-being 
of the ex-slaves for the Presi- 
dency. His withdrawal of federal 
troops in a deal with southern 
legislators gave the South carte 
blanche to develop a slave-like 
caste system . 
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THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
January 1, 1863 



"•..On the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State, or designated 
part of a State, the people 
Whereof shall then be in re- 
bel I ionagainst the United 
States, shall be then, thence- 
forward, and forever free; and 
the Executive Government of 
the United States, including 
the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act 
or acts to represe such persons, 
or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual 
f r eedom. . . . And I further de- 
clare and make known that such 
persons of suitable condition 
will be received into the armed 



service of the United States 
to garrison forts, positions, 
stations and other places, and 
to man vessels of all sorts 
in paid service. And upon 
this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution 
upon military necessity, I 
invoke the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty 
God. In witness whereof, I 
have hereunto set. my hand, 
and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, 
this first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the independence 
of the United States the eighty- 
seventh • " 

A . Lincoln 
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It is sometimes said that the 
study of leadership is an ex-- 
cellent vehicle for understanding 
the collective experience of 
a people. Such Is certainly 
the case with Booker T. Washington 
and W. E. B. DuBois. Their 
personal lives and philosophies 
and their interactions with 
each other — if correctly Inter- 
preted — reflect much of what 
is important for understanding 
the Black Experience in the 
United States. They are fre- 
quently mentioned, but inter- 
pretations of their respective 
roles are usually Inadequate. 

Washington is often portrayed as 
the southern a ccommo da t i on i st , a 
man who would deny himself and 
his manhood In submission to 
the evils of a racist South, 
though most textbooks praise 
him. DuBois, by contrast, is 
not usually included in text- 
books, but is often depicted 
elsewhere as the northern Black 
intellectual, the intelligent, 
highly-trained elitist gentleman 
whose goal in life was Black 
manhood through integration. 
These interpretations do great 
damage to the men. Neither 
gives any hint of the complex 
figures they actually were. 

Washington and DuBois can now 
be viewed from a distance and 
with more clarity. Washington 
refused to advise a direct attack 
on segregation and instead argued 
that accumulation of money, 
property, and industrial educa- 
tion would be the best strategy 
for Black liberation. DuBois, 
however, counciled more aggres- 
sive direct action for Immediate 
integration and pushed for the 
education of a " ta I en ted ten t h" 



who would lead the masses to 
freedom. Today it should be 
clear that although their 
disagreements were often intense, 
their leaderships were complemen- 
tary, for each emphasized es- 
sential aspects that the other 
had subordinated. It is Impor- 
tant that we re-examine Washing- 
ton and DuBois with this in 
mind for many of the issues 
they debated are still with 
us. 

The period from -1905 to 1954 
is a significant one. DuBois • 
. had succeeded in organizing 
the Niagara Movement, the fore- 
runner of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored PeopI e (NAACP) .In 
1910 the Urban League was founded 
as a social work agency to deal 
with the problems of migrants 
from the South. These organiza- 
tions were able to force some 
progress, but lynching and 
discriminations against Blacks 
continued. Blacks fought as 
vigorously in World War I, the 
war that was to make the wo rid' 
safe for democracy, as in the 
Civil War; but the many humilia- 
tions suffered in the armed 
forces, ranging from being 
restricted to menial jobs to 
actual physical abuse, made 
the cynical wonder why Black 
people fought at a I I . A movement 
of great importance then emerged 
in the 1920*s whose deader felt 
that "there is no law but strength 
and no justice but power." 
With these words Ma reus Garvey 
urged that Black folk organize 
and seek their salvation by 
helping to build a strong, free 
Africa with selected immigrants 
returning to help develop the 
continent, and the organization 
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thoughts too long suppressed 
by slavery and colonization. 
His was the first, the largest, 
and the most significant movement 
of its kind among Black people.^ 

Garvey's pre-eminence was certain- 
ly a part of the tenor of the 
times. The same period also 
produced the Harlem Renaissance 
or the "New Negro Movement" 
in which much attention was 
focused upon Black creative 
artists. Such names as Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay, Jean 
Toomer, Countee Cullen, and 
James Weldon Johnson became 
household words in Black homes. 
This resurgence was characterized 
by an affirmation of those 
distinctive qualities that were 
an integral part of the lives 
of African people throughout 
the world, reinforcing our 
tenacious hold on life and 
enabling us to survive and pro- 
liferate, qualities that have 
been called "Negritude Movement" 
that began later in Paris. 
This movement was led by three 
African students from different 
parts of the world — Leopold 
Senghor from Senegal (West 
Africa), Leon Damas of French 
Guiana (South America) and Aime 
Cesaire of Martinique (West 
indies). All three became dis- 
tinguished poets, and Senghor 
is now president of Senegal. 

By 1935 the Great Depression had 
reduced one out of every four 
Blacks in the United States to 
dependence upon relief. In some 
areas over eighty percent were 
on welfare. We had been "last 
hired" and were now "first fired." 
As one observer commented. Black 
America "almost fell apart." 

"^In the Western Hemisphere 



Other changes in the Black 
Experience occurred with the 
population shifts of the early 
twentieth century. Prior to 
1915, nine out of every ten 
Blacks I i ved i n the rura I 
urbanized South. Between 1961 
and 1921, a million migrated to 
the cities of the North. These 
newly urbanized Blacks original! 
supported the Republicans, the 
party of the "Great Emancipator, 
but under the impact of the 
Depression they deserted it 
and voted for Roosevel t and 
the Democrats after 1936. There 
were other ma n i sf est a t i on s of 
Blacks' disgust with our situa- 
tion and of the realization 
that our concentrated numbers 
gave us strength: boycotts, 
pickets in large urban centers 
urging "Don't buy where you 
can't work"; Blacks using voting 
power in Chicago to send a Black 
representative, Oscar DePriest, 
to Congress in 1928; and the 
NAACP successfully campaigning 
in 1930 against Herbert Hoover's 
nomination of a judge who was 
overtly racist. A new Black 
consciousness had emerged. 
World War II marked the second 
time that Black folk were asked 
to fight a war to make the world 
safe for a democracy we had 
not yet shared. Recognizing 
the absurdity of the situation, 
one soldier is reported to have 
said, "Just carve on my tombstone 
'Here lies a black man killed 
fighting a yellow man for the 
protection of a white man.'" 
Black soldiers were discriminated 
against in segregate^i units, 
and suffered the same indignities 
they had suffered in Wo rid War 
I; yet. Black soldiers fought 
valiantly. During the early 
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stages of American involvement 
i n the war, in 1 941 , Bl ack 
dissatisfaction was organized 
under the leadership of A. 
Phillip Randolph, whose threat 
of a March on Wash i ngton I ed 
to Executive Order 8802 estab- 
lishing the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, and banning 
discrimination in wa r i nd u st r i es 
and apprentice programs. Un- 
fortunately the order was only 
sporadically enforced. 

In 1954, NAACP lawyers led by 




The original leaders of the 
Niagara Movement in 1905, in 
a photograph (below) taken on 
the Canadian side of the 
Falls, with DuBois the second 
from the right in the second 
row. 
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Thurgood Marshall successfully 
argued before the Supreme Court 
for the banning of state laws 
requiring "separate but equal" 
facilities for Blacks and whites, 
facilities that had never been 
equal In any case. The court 
ordered publ ic school segregation 
ended "with all deliberate speed" 
— another order only desultorily 
compi ied with, and one that 
is still being disputed. The 
next several years witnessed 
massive equivocation as the 
United States government and 



'^The men of the Niagara Movement. . . 
turn toward the nation and ask 
in the name of ten million the 
privilege of a hearing. In the 
past year the work of the Negro- 
hater has flourished in the land. 
Step by step, the defenders of 
the rights of American citizens 
have retreated. The work of 
stealing the black man's ballot 
has progressed and the fifty 
and more representatives of 
stolen votes still sit in the 
nation 's capital. . . 

''Against this Niagara Movement 
eternally protests . We will not be 
satisfied to take one Jot or tittle 
less than our full manhood rights. 
We claim for ourselves every single 
right that belongs to a freeborn 
American, political, civil and social; 
and until we get these rights we will 
never cease to protest and assail the 
ears of America. The battle we wage 
is not for ourselves alone but for 
all true Americans . " 

From an "Address to the Country'' 
issued by the second annual Niagara 
meeting, held August 26-29, 2906, at 
Harper's Ferry, West Virginia. 
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its white citizens grappled 
with the realities of concepts 

like equality and Justice that 
had always been assumed to 
underlie the founding and exist- 
ence of the country. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, in 1955, 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 
and a devoted group of followers 
utilized the protest of a Black 
seamstress, Mrs. Rosa Parks, 
against discriminatory seating on 
the local bus lines to begin a 
.full-fledged struggle aginst the 
racism ingrained in the nation. 
They decided to cut through the 
legalistic equivocations by 
direct action. The action was 
to be a non-violent campaign 
carried on in the spirit of 
the Indian religious leader, 
Gandhi. The movement served 
to crystallize a sentiment 
of rebellion long present among 
Black folk. With the Reverend 
King as the movement's leader, 
an important Black institution, 
the Church, was politically 
activated.^ The movement fired 
the imaginations of Blacks and 
generated Black involvement 
throughout the United States 
and the world. (After King 
was murdered, flags i I ew at 
half-mast throughout Africa, 
where he had been invested with 
a spec i a I s i gn i f i cance . ) 

It is important that we not 
forget the context in which 
Dr. Kfng rose to . p rom i nence . 
Many history texts overplay 
the role of the hero and avoid 



a tho rough treatment of other 
factors in any given Incident. 
Garvey, DuBois, Randol ph, and 
other Black leaders had laid 
solid foundations for the organi- 
zation of Black folk and devel- 
oped strategies that King was 
able to use in his movement. 
The rise of independent African 
states and the increased (dentifi< 
cation with them among Black 
folk in the United States were 
also important, as was the 
impact of domestic racism on 
the position of the United States 
as leader of the "free" world. 
Some Black folk in Africa had 
freed themselves of the total 
economic dependence on whites 
that had characterized all Black 
people. This, and television 
cove rage of the demonstrations 
organized by King's movement, 
were essential factors in the 
movement's mass appeal. 

A leader like King was needed 
to help coalesce the widespread 
but diffuse determination among 
Black folk not to tolerate racism 
and discrimination silently 
but, instead, to oppose them 
with the same insistence of 
L'Ouverture, Vesey, Turner, 
Walker and others, even though 
non-violence, at first, was 
the weapon chosen. The momentum 
accelerated. In 1960 began 
the sit-ins that were to sweep 
the South, as four Black students 
ignored a "whites only" lunch- 
counter law in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Mews of the "Freedom 
Rides" organized by the Congress 



The Black church became politically reactivated during this movement 
The very birth of the A.M.E. Church in 1787 was a political act. Aud 
a part of the churches philosophy was to teach racial self-esteem and 
self-help. Singleton^ George^ The Romance of African Meth odism. 
Exposition Press^ 1952. ' 
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of Racial Equality (CORE) caught 
the attention of the country, 
and the organization of the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) added further 
impetus to the movement. 

A full century after the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the United States was again 
embroiled in controversy over 
the presence of an African people 
in her midst. As a French re- 
porter killed during the attempt 
to desegregate the University 
of Mississippi had stated, "The 
Civil War had never ended." 
The issues in 1963 were basically 
the same as those which in 1863 
had torn the United States 
asunder, only now they appeared 
in a new guise. What might 
have been a year of celebration 
of the centennial of Black 
freedom turned out to be, in 
the vords of Lerone Bennett, 
"a year of water hoses and 
h i gh--powered rifles, of strug- 
gles in the street and screams 
in the night, of homemade bombs 
and gasoline torches, of snarling 
dogs ahd widows in black. ...a 
year of pa s s i on , . . . de spa i r , . . . a nd 
desperate hope. "^ It seemed^ 
indrad, as if the Civil War 
were on again. Rebellions were 
prevalent, and the traditional, 
responses of government to the 
obvious inequities in the lives 
of Blacks offered no encour- 
ag ement . 

Under Reverend King and the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), a critical 
demonstration began in Birminghairi 
on April 3, 1963. Fair employ- 



ment opportunities, desegregation 
of public facilities, and amnesty 
for King and the thousands 
arrested were Included In the 
demands. The use of dogs and 
high-pressure water hoses by 
Birmingham police, given nation- 
al coverage in the news media, 
sparked sympathetic demonstra- 
tions in many cities. The 
assassination of Medgar Evers, 
the. leader of the Mississippi 
NAACP, heightened racial ten- 
sions. President Kennedy moved 
beyond the posture of moderation 
that lad characterized his 
administration on racial issues, 
and now proposed to Congress 
a Civil Rights Bill as far- 
reaching as any the country 
had witnessed since the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875, which had 
essential ly reiterated the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the 
Cons t i tu t i on . 

As Congress: and the country 
deli berated over the proposed 
bill, on August 28, 1963 over 
250,000 people voted for it 
with their feel in a massive 
"March on Wash ing ton for Jobs 
and Freedom." Reverend King 
"had a dream," but some people 
had other things on their minds. 
Less thana month later, in 
seeming reta I iation against 
the demonstration in Washington, 
a bomb rocked the S ixteenth 
Street Baptist Church in Birm- 
ingham. Four little Black giMs 
were nfiangled +o death and 
twenty-one other people were 
i n j u red . 

Spurre^l by President Johnson 
after Kennedy^ s death, Congress 



*Lerone Bennett ^ Jr. Before the Mayflower^ Baltimore : Penguin^ 
1962^ p. 327. 
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passed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Within a month of ' 
its passage, Harlem was in 
flames, and disturbances would 
eventually spread to other parts 
of the city and country. It 
was clear that some Black people 
had adopted their own agenda. 
Meanwhile, in the South, 
Mississippi served as an appro- 
priate site for a concentrated 
resurgence of non-v i o I en t B I ac k 
activism. There, the murder 
of three civil rights workers 
and the attempted assassination 
of a young SNCC worker in 1964, 
led to a massive voter-registra- 
tion drive around Greenwood 
during which white harassment 
was so great that the federal 
government intervened. 



Toward a New Identity 

No precise date can be given for 
what may be the crucial turning 
point in the at^situde of Black 
people toward race relations in 
the United States. Certainly 
something had happened by the 
summer of 1966 when Black Power 
slogans surfaced so dramatically. 
The cry was no longer for inte- 
gration, but rather for power 
to secure liberation "by any 
means necessary." 

Perhaps the turning point had 
already been reached when the 
Watts rebellion exploded in 
1965. The stated cause of the 
outbreak was the arrest of a 
young Black and the way the 
police treated him. By the 
time peace had been restored, 
there were 34 dead, 1,032 in- 
jured, 3,952 arrested, and over 
40 million dollars in property 
damage. The obvious underlying 
cause of the Watts rebellion — and 
of the rebellions before and 
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since--was the condition of 
Black folk in this country. 
Too many people were crowded 
housing wa s u n av a I, I ab I e else- 
where, unempi oyme/^f^'was above 
30 percent, adequate public 
transportation was virtually 
nonexistent, and there were 
constant reminders to Black 
people that they stood outside 
the mainstream of we I l-being 
and inside a backwater of human 
misery. 

The. precipitating .ccasion for 
the Black Power call, however, 
was not a ghetto rebellion. 
It was the James Meredith march 
through Mississippi in June, 
1966. After someone tried to 
assassinate Meredith, SNCC 
Chairman, Stokely Carmichael, 
made news by voicing the need 
at a ral ly in Jackson for Black 
Power. A similar sentiment was 
already widespread in Black 
communities throughout the 
country. Leaders like the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad and 
Malcolm X of the Nation of 
Islam had for several years 
been symbols of the belief that 
racism was so ingrained in white 
America that to appeal to Its 
conscience was an exercise in 
futility, and that only the 
mobilization of Black strength 
could change the conditions 
of our ex i stence . 

The call for Black Power re- 
flected complete disillusionment 
and pessimism among some, and 
a new and essential level of 
sophistication among others, 
especially young Blacks. Ac- 
cording to two of the movement's 
main architects, Stokely Car- 
michael and Professor Charles 
Hamilton, Black P»->wer signalled 
that "time is long overdue for 
the Black community to redefine 
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Itself, set forth new values 
and goals, and organize around 
them."^ Se I f-def I n 1 1 Ion and 
self-determination were essential 
aspects of these new values 
and goals. In general, Black 
Power meant destroying the 
colonial status of Black communi- 
ties, created by, and existing 
for the benefit of, the larger 
wh i te soc i ety . 

Politically, Black Power meant 
control over Black co mm unities 
and the use of political power 
to improve the quality of life 
in all areas. It meant the 
election of Black officials 
who represented the needs of 
Black people and articulated 
our aspirations. It also sig- 
nalled an end to the divide-and- 
conquer strategy that had pre- 
vented the development of a 
we I I -orga n i zed and cohesive 
bloc of Black political power. 

In economic terms. Black Power 
spoke against the exploitation 
for the benefit of outside 
interests of the few resources 
Black folk had in segregated 
areas. Merchants came by day 
and left at night with bulging 
money bags. There were many 
obstacles to Black development. 
Black Power meant a renewed 
interest in developing the Black 
economy for the benefit of the 
Black commu n i ty . 

It is important to remember 
that many of the themes (Black 
pride, Pan-Africanism, Black 
economic independence) underlying 
the call for Black Power in 
the 1960's we re similar to themes 
voiced in earlier years. Black 



consciousness had been a force 
In the organization of Black 
churches and mutual aid soci" 
eties; Garnet, Washington, 
DuBoIs, and Garvey all had " 
Pan-African planks In their 
platforms; Black business 
enterprise had on several occa- 
sions emerged as a major theme. 
The continued growth of the 
Nation of Islam In the United 
States, which incorporates some 
of these ideas. Is another such 
indicant. It Is as if the 
persistence of oppression 
dicta tes a periodic swing back 
to philosophies and methods 
of a past era in an attempt 
to make some sense of the current 
scheme of things. 

The ultimate meaning of Black 
Power was that the quality of 
Black protest had changed. 
No longer was the movement for 
Black liberation to be a white 
liberal and Black upper-class 
affair in which propaganda, 
lawsuits, and legislation in 
the quest for constitutional 
rights are given priority. 
New priorities were set that 
called for direct action. and 
mass tactics to eradicate the 
legacy of racism and discrimina- 
tion of past centuries--and 
without restraints imposed by 
a philosophy of non-violence 
or by white-dominated coalitions. 

The new thrust of Black activity 
is aimed at a fundamental trans- 
formation of American institu- 
tions. The needs and aspirations 
of Black people are clearly 
such that their attainment will 
drastically alter the character 
of this society. These aspira- 



"^Stokely Carmiahael and Charles 7. Hamilton^ Black Power^ New York: 
Random House^ 1967^ p. 32. 
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tlons, moreover, have now spilled 
outside the Immediate domestic 
context. The past several years 
have witnessed many conceptual 
and emotional changes In the 
lives of Black people, not the 
least of which have been repeated 
indications that descendants 
of Africans domiciled In the 
Americas and throughout the 
world have come to some newer 
understanding and acceptance 
of our ancestral origins, and 
a recognition that the destinies 
of African peoples are inter- 
twined. 

Emphasis is being placed on the 
development of Afro-centric 
values and institutions, and 
on a revolutionary consciousness 
of the concept of struggle to 
return African people to our 
traditional greatness. Again, 
this present--day interest in 
Africa among Blacks in the 
United States is not a new one. 
Rather, it reflects the same 
pen du I um- I i ke movement that 
characterizes much of our history 
in this cou n t ry . 

What is significant is the 
development of these sentiments 
and predispositions in the 



present International context. 
Race has becbme a more obvious 
factor In the world^s social 
order thah It had been In the 
past. One wonders whether the 
prophetic words of W. E. B. 
DuBois, written in 1903, were 
even listened to seriously: 

The problem of the twentieth 
century is the problem of the 
CO I or- I i ne-"the relation of 
the darker to the I ighter 
races of men in Asia and 
Africa, in America and the 
Islands of the sea , ^ 

The efforts of Black people to 
establish linkages and consoli- 
date their interests in a global 
context is destined to become 
even more important. Apartheid 
and colonialism in parts of Africa 
and the condonation of these 
practices by other countries are 
sure to be primary issues. It 
is the dynamics of these efforts 
and issues that will shape the 
future of race relations in the 
United States and the world. The 
problem of the twenty-first 
century is still likely to be 
the color line. Understanding 
the Black Experience within a 
world context is imperative. 



^William E.B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Fol k. New York: 
Fawcett, 1961, p. 23. 
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It was reprinted from Selected Poems , by Langston Hughes. 
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Recommended Reading List 



The material presented !n this 
lesson In no way provides a full 
treatment of the Black experl-- 
ence. As mentioned earlier. It 
represents the minimum coverage 
necessary for basic understanding. 
If you have little or no knowledge 
of the Black experience, you will 
be Interested in suggestions for 



gaining more Information. The 
books and periodicals listed 
here are allcurrently available 
in either school, university, 
or public libraries. Some 
contain very extensive bibli- 
ographies If you decide to dig 
more deeply Into any aspect 
of the Black experience. 



Books 



Ad.pm, Russell, Great Negroes , 
Past and Present . (3rd. ed.) 
Chicago: Afro-Am Publishing, 1969 

Aptheker, Herbert, Amer ican 
Negro Slave Revolts , New York: 
International Publishers, 1963. 

Baldwin, James, The Fire Next 
Time . New York: Dell, 1963. 

Bennett, Lerone, Jr., Before the 
Mayflower; A Historv of the 
Negro in America, 1619-1964 . 
Baltimore: Penguin, 1962. 



Brown, Claude, i^anch i I d in the 
Promised Land . New York 
American Library, 1966. 



New 



Dav Idson, Bas i I , The 
of Africa . Boston: 
Brown, 1959. 



Lost Cities 
Little, 



Douglass, Frederick, The Life 
and Times of Frederick Douglass . 
New York; Co I I ier, 1 962. 

DuBois, W.E.B., The Souls of Black 
Fol k . New York: Fawcett , 1961. 

Fanon, Frantz, The Wretched of the 
Earth . New York: Grove Press, 1966. 



Haley, Alex, The Autobiography of 
Ma I CO I m X . New York: Grove 
Press, 1965. 



Hare, Nathan, The Black Ang I o- 
Saxons . New York: i^arzani & 
i^unse I I , 1 966. 



Hughes, Langston, et 
P ictor i a I History of 



a I . , A_ 

the Negro in 



America . New York: Crown 
Pub I i shers , Inc., 1 968 . 



James, C . 



L. R., _ 

J acob ins . New York: 
Books (2nd ed.) 



The B I ack 



Vintage 
1 963. 



Jones, Le 
Negro Mus 



Ro I , B I ues Peop I e 

c 



White Amer i ca . 



New York: i^orrow, 1963. 

Moo re, Richard, The Name "Negro": 
I ts Org ins and Ev i I Use . New York 
Afro-American Publ ishers, 1960. 



Per i od i ca I s 

Freedomwa vs . Freedomways Assoc! 
ates. Inc., 799 Broadway, New 
York (quarterly). 

Li berator . Afro-American Re- 
search Institute, 244 E. 47th 
St., New York (monthly). 

The Bl ack Schol ar . The Black 
World Foundation, P.O. Box 908, 
Sausalito, Ca . (monthly except 
July and August) . 
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Experience C: 

Using Cultural Categories to Clarify Examples of 
Similarities and Differences of Personal Experiences 



Object I ve : 

Learners clarify their under- 
standing of the Black Experience 
through discussion. 



A. Preliminary discussion; Select 
a partner or small group with 
whom to work. Each team 
should select or be assigned 
one title f rom the reading 
mate rial to focus upon. 
Then follow the Instructions 
below: 

Instructions; Take ten minutes 
to prepare a five-minute 
presentation (to the large 
group) about the material 
you are focussing upon, by 
responding to the following 
questions : 

1. What are the goals, methods 
pf achieving goals, condi- 
tions, contributions and 
contributors of the Black 
Experience during this 
period of t Ime? 



2. What Information have you 
acquired through classes, 
the mass media, or other 
aspects of your own life 
experience that help to 
support the Information 
you have acquired In the 
pr I nted mater I a I ? 



B. Large-group discussion 
I nstruct I ons : 

1 . Each team wi I I report 
to the total group what 
i t I earned . 

2. Participants In the larger 
group may expand upon the 
presentations by sharing 
Information or understand- 
I ngs f am I I I ar to them 

or by generating questions 
to he team or the 
I r ' uctor . 

C. Learners who have not com- 
pleted the Lesson Three quiz 
should do so before continuing 
on to Experiences D-F. 
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Experiences D-F 



I ntroductlon . 

The purpose of these experiences 
Is to help you become familiar 
with and use some guidelines 
for selecting children's books 
from a Black perspective. You 
will be asked to develop some 
of your own criteria, to use 
the criteria for evaluating 
a child's book, to compare your 
findings to a model evaluation 
of that book, and then to expand 
the criteria you already have. 
As you are participating in 
these tasks, you should become 



Increasingly clearer about some of 
the real experiences of Black peopi 
that make these guidelines, and 
others not yet developed, absolutel 
essential. The final outcome of 
these activities should enable you 
to select books more sensitively 
for classroom I ibraries; these 
books will support the life 
experiences of some Black children 
and will be representative of and 
enhancing to' the historical and 
contemporary tradition of Black 
peop I e. 



Experience D: Developing Guidelines for Analyzing Children's Books 



Purpose : 

Identification of Important ele- 
ments to consider when developing 
guidelines for assessing whether 
or not information is accurate. 

I ns tr uct ions: 

1. Prepare to participate in a 



group discussion by responding 
to this quest I on : 

You are describing a party 
to a friend. Wha+ kind of 
things would you consider 
mentioning in order to tell 
him or her as accurately 
as possible what happened? 
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• In light of your understanding 
of the Black Experience, what 
one or two guidelines should 
you consider that would help 
to Identify accurately the 
experience of Black people? 
(Share your Ideas with the 
group . ) 

(Ycu may use the space below 
to list your Ideas and those 
of other I earners. ) 



3, Discuss with the group the 
reasons you bel leve your 
Ideas are Important. 
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Experience E: Using Guidelines 



Materi a I s needed : 

Five guideline statements listed 

by the group. 

One of the books from the instruc- 
tor * s I i bra ry . 

Instructions: 

1. Skim the book so that you 
are familiar with the story 
and the i I I ustrat i ons. 

2. Using the criteria list 
developed by the group: 

a. Select three items on the 
guideline list that you 
would like to focus upon. 



Reread the book. This 
time, write down examples 
of ways in which the book 
did, or did not , meet 
the criteria. (Use the 
form below.) 

When you have completed 
the task above review 
the book again for im- 
portant facts which do 
or do not support points 
that, you bel ieve should 
be identified from a Black 
perspective. 

You may use the chart 
below as a guide for 
comp I et i ng the task. 



•J3ING CLASS GUIDELINES TO EVALUATE A 



BOOK 



Author 



Year o f Pub I i ca t i 



on 



Book Title 



Gu i d e 1 i ne s 
Statement 


Examp 1 es That 
Support Guidelines 


Examp 1 es That 
Do Not Support 
Gu I de 1 I nes 








Other Important 
Fact s That , , . 


Support Black 
Per spect i ve 


Do Not Support 
Black Per spect \ ve 
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Experience F: Comparing Evaiuation with a Modei 



Mater i a I s needed : 

Your notes on "Using Class Guide-- 
lines to Evaluate a Book" 

A commentory from the book 
Starting Out Right that analyzes 
the book you evaluated. (You 
will receive this from your 
i n st ru ctor . ) 



I n struct ions: 

1. Compare your written evalua- 
tion of the book you selected 
with the evaluation sheet 
from the book Start i ng Out 
Right . 

a. Check those points on 
your evaluation sheet 
that are compatible with 
issues raised in the 
Starting Out Right 

a rt i c I e . 

b. List below and on the next- 
page, issues that are raised 
i n Start i ng Out R i ght 



which you did not consider, 
or which were not consid- 
ered by other group mem- 
bers. (Share this list 
with the class.) 

c. If there a re points made 
In Starting Out Right 
with which you disagree 
or which you do not under- 
stand, list these too, 
so that they can be dis- 
cussed with the instructor 
or the total group. 

2. Participate in a group discus- 
sion to : 

a. Share what you did and 
what you discovered. 

b. Expand the class guideline 
I i St. 



Note : 

You may use the next page for 
your notes. 
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Experience G: Analyzing the Written Content for Accuracy 



Mater i a I s needed : 
Analysis Instrument, page 

The Bl ack BC ^ s , Lucille Clffton 

Study Guide, page 167 

Evaluation Guide, page 174 

I n str u ct i on s : 

1. Read over the instructions for 
using the instrument (page 165 
and the instrument (pages 167- 
173), Check those guideline 
items that you would like to 
discuss with the group. 

2. Participate in a group dis- 
cussion in which you share 



examples that relate to the 
guideline i tem s . 

3. Read the book. Then use 
the analysis instrument to 
assess and rate the accuracy 
of the book. 

4. Check your analysis against 

the evaluation guide (page 174). 

5. Repeat this experience again, 
using a book you select. 

Com pa re your responses with 
a partner who has analyzed 
the same book. 

6. When you have used the analysis 
instrument with a standard 
amount of accuracy, continue 

on with the Extent of Avail- 
ability Survey (page 198). 
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Anal yzing the Written Content for 
Accuracy - Leve III 



Instructions for Using the 
Instrument: 

The Level II Instrument is 
divided into five general cri- 
teria sections. You will notice 
that four of the criteria are 
similar to those in the Level 
I ;'i nst rument . The criteria 
f o I I ow : 

•1 . Books include information 
about Black individuals. 
Black people as a group, 
and/or experiences that have 
occurred to them. 

2. The information provided is 
presented from a Black 
perspective, 

3. The book provides information 
that is historically accurate, 
from a Black perspective. 

4. The book avoids stereotypes or 
demean ing descriptions. 

5. The book is meaningful to 
ch i I dr en . 



Though the criteria areas are 
similar, the guidelines, or indi- 
cators, to look for are different. 



These focus more specifically on 
information that relates to the 
h i stor ica I /contemporary facts 
that have been a part of the 
Black experience. You may wish 
to add some of the guidelines 
that emerged during the group 
discussion of the instrument, 
so space has been provid^c' for 
add it ions. 

The i nstruct ions for the use 
of the Level II instrument are 
similar to those for Sections 
A, B, D and E of the Level I 
instrument. Section C is dif- 
ferent. It asks you to focus 
on the accuracy of the facts 
you read. A sample of Section C, 
filled in, is provided on the next 
page to aid you in using this 
section. The main consideration for 
Section C is that you use your 
understanding of The Black 
Experience: An Historical 
Overview as the basis for deter- 
mining the accuracy of the 
information that you read. 
Refer to specific time periods 
(e.g., 20th Century) in the 
written material to determine 
whether or not the facts or 
the general tone of the infor- 
mation seems valid from a Black 
perspecti ve . 
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Instructions: 

Section C: Use your understand- 
Png of The Black Experience: An 
Historical Overviev/ as the basis 
for your decision for the follow- 
ing responses. Refer to your 



study guide notes for help. 
For each fact p resented make 
a ( v/ ) in the Yes or No column 
or write in page numbers. Then 
record the information which 
you are supporting or rejecting 
in the Comment column. 



Section C: The book provides information which is historically 
accurate from a Black perspective 



Guldel.ine It em 



Examp I es 
Record Pg . Nos. 



Yes 



No 



Comment 



General facts are accurate (e 
Africa Is referred to as the 
ancestral homeland of Black 
people; or the oppression of 
Black people was created and 
maintained by the laws and 
institutions in the society) 



9< 



p. 

10 



Procedure for 
becoming a 
Congressman 



Specific facts are accurate 
according to the period in which 
the event took place (e.g., the 
Emancipation Proclamation freed 
slaves as a military necessity) 



10 



16 



Augustus Hawkins 
(D-Calif.) 1962^ 

Wood Street has 
ai ! Black peop !e. 



3. Descriptions of Black people's 
activities and/or feelings about 
events or circumstances are val id 
according to the period in which 
they too k place 



4 .0 Other 



5. Other 



"^In Black Ame2n-aaj Presidential PubVisners ^ Los Angeles^ Califoyrtiia^ 1970^ p. 152^ 
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Written Concern Analysis - Lev9l II 



Book Title 


Author 




Pub 1 1 sher 


P 1 ace 


Date 




Check the correct response(s): 






The material is: factual 


f i ct iona 1 


b iograph i ca 1 


The setting is: historical 


contempora r y 





The theme of the book is 



General I nstructions: 

1. Use this instrument for books 
that are based upon facts. 
The book may be an histor- 
ical record, as with a 
biography. Or it may be 
representative of histor- 
ical events, ..s ituat ions or 
experiences. (An example 
might be a fictional story 
that took place during a 
specified period in history.) 

2. Read through the following 
pages of the instrument to 
become familiar with the 



criteria statements and the 
guideline items for which 
you will be finding examples. 

3. Skim through the book. 

4. Record the Information re- 
quired at the top of this 
page. 

5. Now, go back through the book 
and respond to each of the 
criteria sections by following 
the instructions that precede 
each section. 
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I nstruct ions : 

Section A: Place a (/) in the 
Check column if you find examples 
of the guideline item statements 

Section A: The book includes inf 
Black people as a group, and/ or 
them 



in the book you are analyzing. 
Either tally the number of exam- 
ples for each item statement 
or write the page numbers in 
the Examples column. 

rmation about Black individuals, 
xperiences that have occurred to 



b u 1 a e 1 I n e it em 


Chec k 
(if p resent ) 


Exam p 1 e s 
(tally or page 
no • ) 


1. black person^.s-' wno nave maue 

contributions to their own people 
or the society 






2. Contributions of Black people to 
+hotr nwn npnnip and /or the 
society (e.g., ice cream, soldiers 
i n C i V i 1 War) 






3. Significant event(s) in the history 
■of Black people (e.g., Civil War, 
Harlem Renaissance, march on 
Wash i ngton ) 






4. Key issues in the history of Black 
people (e.g., racism, integration, 
discrimination, etc.) 






5. Goals and objectives of Black 

people (e.g., freedom, independence, 
. Black liberation. Black power. Black 
p r 1 c'o , e t^: - ) 







6. Methoos Black people used to meet 
objectives and work toward goal 
(e.g., underground railroad, sit- 
ins. Watts riots, Haitian Revolu- 
tion, e tc . ) 



7. Other 



8. Other 
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Instructions: Section B: Follow the instructions for Section A. 



Section B: The information provided in the book is presented from 
a Black perspective 



Guideline I tern 



Check 
( if 
present) 



Examp 1 es 
( ta I I y or 
page no . ) 



1. Activities and experiences of individua 
or groups of Black people are described 



2. The feelings of individual or groups of 
Black people about their activities or 
experiences are described 



Black people's efforts to protest nega- 
tive myths, exploitation, and oppres- 
sion are described 



Blark people who have been (or are) role 
models as protestors against society's 
oppression are described (e.g., Denmark 
Vesey, Toussaint L'Overture, W.E.B. 
DuBois, Malcolm X) 



5, Descriptions of the contributions of - 
Black Americans include the importance, 
or worth, of the contribution to Black 
people and the society 



6. The book describes Black people working 
together to solve problems through 
pooling their own resources and using 
each other as resources 



7. 



The book describes Black people (individ- 
uals or as a group) as having pride in 
themselves by demonstrat i ng amb i t i on , 
creativity, faith, making own decisions 
about themselves and/or appreciating 
their own physical appearance and heritage 



8. The book explicitly refers to Black 
people's efforts to free themselves 



9. Other 



10. Other 
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Section C: Use your understand- 
ing of The Black Experience: An 
Historical Overviev/ as the basis 
for your decision for the follow 
i ng responses. Refer to your 



I nst ruct ions: 



study guide notes for help. 
For each fact presented make 
a ( / ) in the Yes or No column 
or write in page numbers. Then 
record the information which 
you a re supporting or rejecting 
in the Comment column. 



Section C: The book provides information which is historically 
accurate from a Black perspective 



1. General facts are accurate (e.g., 
Africa is referred to as the 
ancestral homeland of Black 
people; or the oppression of 
Black people was created and 
maintained by the laws and 
institutions in the society) 



2. Specific facts are accurate 
according to the period in which 
the event tookplace.Ce.g., the 
Emancipation Proclamation freed 
slaves as a military necessity) 

3. Descriptions of Black people's 
activities and/or feelings about 
events or circumstances are valid 
according to the period in which 
they took place 



4. Other 



5. Other 



Guideline I t em 



Examp I es 
Record Pg. Nos. 



Comment 



Yes No 
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I nstructions: 

Section D.: Follow the Instruc- 
tions for Section A. 



Section D: The book avoids stereotypes or demeaning descriptions 



Guideline 1 tern 


Check 
(If present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no • ) 


1. Early Africans and/or con- 
temporary Black people are 
referred to as savage, 
barbarian, or "needing to 
gain insight" 






2, There Is Information which 
justifies the Inhumane 
treatment of Black people 
(e.g., whites powerless to 
do anything about It, Blacks 
need bondage for their own 
benefit) 






3. Black people are described 
as being happy or contented 
in subhuman circumstances 
(e.g., slavery, poverty, 
etc • ) 






4. Black people are referred 
to as mentally Inferior 






5. The book Implies that Black 
people could solve their 
problem If they only tried 






6. Other 






7. Other 
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I nstruct 1 ons : 



Section E: Read the book to one 
or more children. Use their 
response as a guide for your 
answers . 



Section E: The book is meaningful to children 



Guideline 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


1. B i ogr ap h i es a re presented from 
a child^s point of view (for 

cAaiiiuic^ •••ic^i MIC? I I I yi^u 

a true story about Langston 
Hughes. ...He got spanked for 
act I ng up ! ^ ) 








2. Issues and events are described 
so that they have some rela- 
tionship to the activities, 
experiences and maturity level 
of the ch i 1 dren 








3. Other 








4. Other 









*Phyllis Johnson^ "Langston Who?" Ebony ^ Jr .^ Spring Issue, 
1972, p„ 22. 
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Summary Rating Sheet 



Book Title Author 



Part I: Instructions: 

Use the Written Content Analysis appropriate box for each section 

instrument as the guide for your listed on the left of the matrix, 

responses below. Circle the Summarize your rating below. 



Criteria Section 


Inadequate 


Standard 


Exce 1. 1 en t 


A, The book includes infor- 
mation about Black people 


0 items 
c h ec ked 


1 -3 i tems 
checked 


more than 
3 items 
checked 


B. The Information is pre- 
sented from a Black 
perspective 


.0-1 items 
checked 


2-3 items 
c h ec ked 


more than 
3 items 
checked 


C. The information is his- 
torical ly accurate from a 
Black perspective 


more than 2 
no s . checked 


1-2 nos . 

checked 


a 1 1 Yes 
i tems 
ch ec ked 


D • The book avoids 
stereotype s 


any items 
checked 


no items 
c h ec ked 


no items 
checked 


E. The book is meaningful to 
children 

-- 


the No CO 1 umn 
i s checked 


1-2 items 
c h ec ked 
Yes 


2 or more 
i tems 
checked 
Yes 



Part II 
A. 



Instructions: 



Check the book Inadequate □ 
if it has the inadequate 
column checked for D or E, 
or if two of the other sec- 
tions a re checked inadequate. 



B. Check the book Standard 
if three or more of the 



□ 



sections 
standard 



are c i rc I ed in 
column. 



the 



C. Check the book Excellent 
if three or more of the 
sections are circled in the 
exce I I ent column. 



□ 
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Experience H: Evaluation Guide 



Purpose: 

To assess your accuracy in using 
the Analysis Instrument 
Level I I 

Resources: 

Instrument: Analyzing the Written 
Content for Accuracy - Level II 

Evaluation Guide, next page 

Book: The Black BC ' s 



I nstr uct ions: 

!• Compare each of your responses 
on the Analysis Instrument, 
which you completed, with 
those shown in the Evaluation 
Guide. 

2. Rate your efforts according to 
the number of accurate re- 
sponses. You earn one point 
for each complete response. 



My Rating 



Area Points Possible My Score 



1 st page 9 



Section A 19 



S ect i on 


B 


1 7 




Sect i on 


C 


1 0 





Section D 0 



S ect i on E 1 



Tota I • 56 

'rro 

M y c o r e : 

46-56 Exce I I en t 

36-45 Good 

26'-35 Average 

0-25 Try' agaM n 
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Written Content Analysis - Level II 



Book Title The Black BC's 



Publisher ^* Dutton & Co. 



Author Luci I le' CI i fton 



P I ace New York 



Date 1970 



Check the correct response(s): 

The material is: factual fictional 



b iograph ica 



The setting is: historical / con 



temporary 



The theme of the book is A review of the historical /contemporary experiences , 
contribution s, goals, and methods of Black people, using the alphabet and short 
poetic statements app I i cab I e to young children, 



General Instructions; 

1. Use this instrument for books 
that are based upon facts. 
The book may be an histor- 
i ca I record , as with a 
biography. Or it may be 
representative of histor- 
ical events, situations or 
experiences. (An example 
might be a fictional story 
that took place during a 
specified period in history.) 

2. Read through the following 
pages of the instrument to 
becomf^ familiar with the 



criteria statements and the 
guideline items for which 
you will be finding examples. 

3. Skim through the book. 

4. Record the information re- 
quired at the top of this 
page. 

5. Now, go back through the book 
and respond to each of the 
criteria sections by following 
the instructions that precede 
eac h sect ion. 
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I n struct i ons : 

Section A: Place a (/) In the 
Check column If you find examples 
of the guideline item statements 



In the book you are analyzing. 
Either tally the number of exam- 
ples for each item statement 
or write the page numbers in 
the Examples column. 



Section A: The book includes information about Black inc -Id'^^ls, 
Black people as a group, and/ or experiences that have Ov..'irrad to 
them 



Guideline 1 tern 


Check 


Examp 1 es 

f+allv or nanp 

no . ) 


1. Black person(s) who have made 

contributions to their own people 
or the soc i ety 


/ 


r^r> 1 in 17 91 

pp. /, lU, 1/, ^1 

36 


2. Contributions of Black people to 
their own people and/or the 
society (e.g., ice cream, soldiers 
in Civil War) 


/ 


pp. 9, 19, 23 


3. Significant event(s) in the history 
of Black people (e.g., Civil War, 
Harlem Renaissance, march on 
Wa s h i ng ton ) 


/ 


pp. 25, 35 


4. Key issues in the history of Black 
people (e.g., racism, integration, 
discrimination, etc.) 






5. Goals and objectives of Black 

people (e.g., freedom, independence. 
Black liDeraTion, biacK power, oiacK 
pr i de, etc . ) 






6. Methods Black people used to meet 
objectives and work toward goal 
(e.g., underground railroad, sit- 
ins. Watts riots, Haitian Revolu- 
tion, etc . ) 


/ 


p. 30, 38 


7. Other 






8. Other 


/ 


p. 29 
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Instructions: Section B: Follow the instructions for Section A. 



Section- B: The information provided 
a B I ack per spect i ve 



in the book is presented from 



Gu i de I i ne I tern 



Check 
( i f 
p »^esen t ) 



Examp I es 
(tally or 
page no . ) 



Act i V i t i es and 
or g rou p s of B 1 



exper i ences of 
ack peop I e a ^■ 



i n d i V : r' ;j a 
s c r I bed 



2. The feelings of individual 
Black people about their ac 
exper* fences are desc-ibed 



1 - u p s of 
lies or 



Black Doopie's efforts to 
t i V e rri V t h £ , exploitation, 
s i on a.' V desc r i bed 



protest nega- 
and oppres- 



Black people who have been (or are) role 
models as protestors against society's 
oppression are described (e.g., Denmark 
Vesey, Toussaint L'Overture, W.E.B. 
DuBo Is, Ma I CO I m X) 



/ 



pp, 10, 11, 21 



pp. 10, 15, 43 



5 . Desc" i pt i on s of the contributions of 
Black Americans include the importance, 
or worth, of the contribution to Black 
people and the society 



p. 17 



6. The book describes Black people working 
together I'o solve problems thr-ough 
pooling their own :esources and using 
each other as resources 



P. 28 



The book describes Black people (individ- 
uals or as a group) as having pride in 
themselves by demonstrating ambition, 
creativity, faith, making own decisions 
about themselves and/or appreciating 
1beir own physical appearance and heritage 



p, 27 



The book explicitly refers to Black 
people's efforts to free themselves 



/ 



ppo 12, 37 



^. Other 



10. Other 
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Instructio.ns: 

Section C: Use your understand- 
ing of The Black Experience: An 
Historical Overview as the basis 
for your decision for the follow- 
ing responses. Refer to your 



study guide notes for help. 
For each fact presented make 
a (/) in the Yes or No column 
cr write In page numbers. Then 
record the information which 
you a re support ing or rejecting 
in the Comment column. 



Section C: The book provides information which is historically 
accurate from a Black perspective 



Guideline It em 



General facts are accurate (e.g, 
Africa is referred to as the 
ancestral homeland of Black 
people; or the oppression of 
Black people wascreated and 
maintained by the laws and 
institutions in the society) 



Examples 
Record Pg. Nos, 



Yes 



pp. 



5, 

42 



No 



Comment 



Specific fact^ are accurate 
according to i he period in which 
the event took place (e.g., the 
Emancipation Proclamation freed 
slaves as a military necessity) 



pp. 25, 
14, 35 

43 



Descriptions of Black people's 
activities and/or feelings about 
events or circumstances are- valid 
according to the period In which 
they t oo k place 



pp. 21, 
25, 26, 

27 



4, Other 



5. Other 
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I n struct ions: 



Section D: Follow the instruc- 
tions f or . Sec t i on A , 



Section D: The book avoids stereotypes or demeaning descriptions 



Guideline 1 tern 


Check 
(if p resent ) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no.) 


1. Early Africans and/or con- 
temporary Black people are 
referred to as savage^ 
barbarian^ or *'needina to 
gain insight" 






2. There is information which 
justifies the inhumane 
treatment of Black people 
(e.g., whites powerless to 
do anything about it. Blacks 
need bondage for their own 
benefit) 






3. Black people are described 
as being happy or contented 
in subhuman circumstances 
(e.g., slavery, poverty, 
etc. ) 







4. Black people are referred 
to as mentally inferior 






5. The book implies that Black 
people could solve their 
problem if they only tried 






6. Other 






7. Other 
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I nstruct ions : 



Section E; Read the book to one 
or more children. Use their 
response as a guide for your 
answers. 



Section E: The book is meaningful to children 



Guideline I tem 



Biographies are presented from 
a child^s point of view (for 
example, "...let me tell you 
a true story about Langston 
Hughes.. ..He got spanked for 
acting u p ! ^ ) 



Yes 



He 



Commen t 



Issues and events are described 
so that they have some rela- 
tionship to the activities, 
experiences and maturity level 
o f the c h i I d ren 



3. Other 



Information presented at 
two levels — simple state- 
ments for preschooler. 
More information content 
for more i ndepth 
discussion. Excel lent 
i I I ustrati on . 



4. Other 



^Phyllis Johnson^ ''Langston Who?'' Ebony, Jv .y Spring Issue^ 
1972, po ZZ. 
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...Summary Rating Sheet 



Book T I t I e Author 



Part I: Instructions: 

Use the Written Content Analysis appropriate box for each section 

Instrument as the guide for your listed on the left of the matrix, 

responses below. Circle the Summarize your rating below. 



Criteria Section 


1 nadpnna't'P 

i 1 1 u vJ C u U □ 1 ^ 


O 1 a 1 1 U a 1 U 


C X c I 1 ell I 


A. The book includes infor- 
mation about Black people 


0 items 
checked 


1-3 items 
checked 


more tha n\ 
{3 Items ) 
\Qhec 


B. The information is pre- 
sented f rom a B 1 ac k 
perspective 


0-1 items 
checked 


2-3 it<-:$^T>s 
ch ec ked 


/IrTore thariX 
f 3 items j 
\checked 


C. The information is his- 
torically accurate from a 
B 1 ac k perspect i ve 


more than 2 
no s . checked 


1-2 nos . 

checked 


/^"'aTl YeTX 
f items ) 
\ch ec ked^^ 


D . The book a vo i d s 
stereo type s 


any items 
checked 


no items 
checked 


/^no items^^ 
Vchec ked^^ 


E. The book is meaningful to 
children 


the No column/ 
i s checked I 


^""1^ itemsN 
checked • j 
sYes 


2 or -^0 r 
i t emfi 
check^^d 
Yes 



Part II: Instructions: 



A. Check the book Inddequate O 
'f it has the ir.}.! equate 
column checked for D or* E, 

or if two of the other sec- 
tions are checked inadequate. 

B. Check the book Standard □ 
ff three or mcr;^ of the 



sections are circled in the 
sta nda rd co I umn . 

C. Check the book Excrllent □ 
if three on more of the 
sections are circled in the 
exce I I ent column. 
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Written Content Analysis -Level II 



Book Title_ Author 

Pub I i sher Place Da t e_ 

Check The correct response(s): 

The material is: factual fictional biographical 

The setting is: historical contemporary 



The theme of the book is 



General Instructions: 

1. Use this i nstrument . f or books 
that are based upon facts. 
The book may be an histor- 
ical record, as with a 
biography. Or it may be 
representative of histor- 
ical events, situations or 
fe't:per i ence s . (An exc^-^ple 
might be a fictional story 
that took place during a 
specified period in history.) 

2. Read through the following 
pages of the instrument to 
become familiar with the 



criteria statements and the 
guideline items for which 
you will be finding examples. 

5. Skim through the book. 

4. Record the information re- 
quired at the top of this 
page. 

5. Now, go back through the book 
and respond to each of the 
criteria sections by following 
the instructions that precede, 
each section. 
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I nstruct Ions : 

Section A: Place a (/) In the 
Check column if you find examples 
of the guideline item statements 



in the book you are analyzing. 
Either tally the number of exam- 
ples for each I tern' statement 
or write the page numbers in 
the Examples column. 



Section A: The book includes information about Black individuals, 
Black people as a group, and/ or experiences that have occurred to 
them 



Guideline 1 tem 


Check 
(if present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no • ) 


1. Black person(s) who have made 

contributions to their own people 







or the society 



2. Contributions of Black people to 
their own people and/or the 
society (e.g., ice cream, soldiers 
in Civil War) 



5. Significant event(s) in the history 
of Black people (e.g., Civil War, 
Harlem Renaissance, march on 
Washington) 



4. Key issues !n the history of Black 
people (e.g., racism, integration, 
discrimination, etc.) 



f;. Goals and objectives of Black 

people (e.g., freedom, independence, 
Black liberation. Black power. Black 
pr Ide, etc. ) 



6. Methods Black people used:^to meet 
objectives and work toward goal 
(e.g., underground railroad, sit- 
ins. Watts riots, Haitian Revolu- 
tion, etc . ) 



7. Other 



8. Other 
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Instructions: Section B: Follow the instructions for Section A. 



Section B: The information provided in the book is presented from 
a Black perspective 



Guideline 1 tem 


Check 
( i f 
present) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or 
page no . ) 


1. Activities and experiences of individual 
or groups of Black people are described 






2. The feelings of individual or groups of 
Black people about their activities or 
experiences are described 






3. Black people's efforts to protest nega- 
tive myths, exploitation, and oppres- 
sion are described 






4. Black people who have been (or are) role 
models as protestors against society's 
oppression are described (e.g., Denmark 
Vesey, Toussaint L'Overture, W.E.B, 
DuBo i s , Ma 1 CO 1 m X ) 






5. Descriptions of the con trlbui" ions of 
Black Americans include the importance, 
or worth, of the contribution to Black 
people and the society 






6. The book describes Black people working 
togei'her to solve problems through 
pooling their own resources and using 
each other as resources 






7. The book describes Black people (individ- 
uals or as a group'' as having pride in 
themselves by demonstrating ambition, 
creativity, faith, making own decisi."^ns 
about themselves and/or appreciating 
their own physical appearance and heritage 






8. The book explicitly refers to Black 
people's efforts to free themselves 






9. Other 






0. Other 
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I n st ruct I ons : 

Section C: Use your understand- 
ing of The Black Experience: An 
Historical Overview as the basis 
for your decision for the follow- 
ing responses. Refer to your 



study guide notes for help. 
For each fact presented make 
a (/) in the Yes or No column 
or write in page numbers. Then 
record the information which 
you are supporting or rejecting 
in the Comment column. 



Section C: The 
accurate from a 



book provides information 
Black pe r spect i ve 



which is hi stor i ca I I y 



Guideline I tem 



Examples 



Record 
Yes 



Nos, 
No 



Comment 



1. General facts are accurate (e.g., 
Africa is referred to as the 
ancestral homeland of Black 
people; or the oppression of 

B I ack ... peop I e was created and 
maintained by the law'f and 
institutions in the society) 

2. Specific facts are accurate 
according to the period in which 
the event took place (e.g., the 
Emancipation Proclamation freed 
slaves as a military necessity) 

3. Descriptions of Black people's 
actTVities and/or feelings about 
events or circumstances are valid 
according to the period in which 
they took p I ace 



4.* Other 



5. Other 
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I nst ruct ions: 

Section D: Follow the Instiuc- 
t ions for Secti on A. 



Section D: The book avoids stereotypes or demeaning descriptions 



Guideline 1 tem 


Check 
(if p resent ) 


Examp 1 es 
(tally or page 
no.) 


1. Early Africans and/or con- 
temporary Black people are 
referred to as savage, 
barbarian, or "needing to 
gain i ns i g ht " 






2. There is information which 
justifies the inhumane 
treatment of Black people 
(e.g., whites powerless to 
do anything about it. Blacks 
need bondage for their own 
benefit) 






3. Black people are described 
as being happy or contented 
in subhuman circumstances 
(e.g., slavery, poverty, 
etc . ) 






4. Black people are referred 
to as mental ly inferior 






5. The book implies that Black 
people could solve their 
problem if they only tried 






6.' Other 






7. Other 
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I nstruct ions: 



Section E: Read the book to one 
or more children. Use their 
response as a guide for your 
answers. 



Section E: The book is meaningful to chi Idren 



Gu i de li ne 1 tem 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


1. Biographies are presented from 
a chMd^s point of view (for 
example, "...let me tell you 
a true story about Langs ton 
Hugh^js . . . . He got spanked for 
acting u p ! *^ ) , 








2, Issues and events are described 
so that "they have some rela- 
tionship to the activities, 
experiences and mai-urity level 
of the child ren 








3. Other 








4, Other 









^Phyllis Johnson, "Langston Who?" Ebonn , Jr ., Spring Issue, 
1972, p, 33. 
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Summary Rating Sheet 



Book Title ^ Author 

Part I: Instructions: 

Use the Written Content Analysis appropriate box for each section 
instrument as the guide for your listed on the left of the matrix, 
responses below. Circle the Summarize your rating below. 



Cr iter ia Sect Ion 


1 nadequate 


Standard 


Exce 1 1 ent 


A, The book includes infor- 
mation about Black people 


0 Items 
c h ec ked 


1-3 I terns 
checked 


more than 
3 Items 

h o ^ U' o 


B, The information is pre-, 
sented f rom a Black 
per spect I ve 


0-1 items 
checked 


2-3 items 
chec ked 


more than 
■ 3 Items 
checked 


C, The information is his- 
torical ly accurate from a 
Black perspective 


more than 2 
no s . checked 


1-2 nos . 

chec ked 


a 1 1 Yes 
items 
chec ked 


D •• The book a vo I d s 
stereotype s 


any items 
checked 


no items 
checked 


no items 
chec ked 


E. The book Is meaningful to 
children 


the No column 
i s checked 


1 -2 i tems 

checked 

Yes 


2 or 'no re 
i tems 
c h e ^ e d 
Yes 



Part II: 



ri struct ions 



B, 



Check the book Inadequate □ 
if it has the inadequate 
column checked for D or 
or if two of the other sec- 
tions a re checked i nadequate. 



Check the book Standard 
If three or more of the 
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sections 
standard 



are c i rc 
column. 



led in the 



Check the book Excellent 
if three or more of the 
sections are circled in the 
exce I I ent col umn • 



□ 



Written Content Analysis - Level II 



Book Title 


Author 




Pub t I sher 


PI ace 


Date 




Check the correct response(s): 






The material is: factual 


fictional 


biographical 


The setting Is: historical . 


contemporary 





The theme of the book is 



General Instructions: 

■1, Use this inbtruK.ynt for books 
that are bai^'v.' upon facts. 
The book may be an histor* 
ical record, as with a 
biography. Or it may be 
representative of histor- 
ical events, situations or 
experiences. (An example 
might be a fictional story 
that took place during a 
specified period in history.) 

2, Read through the^ fol lowing 
pages of the instrument to 
become fami I iar with the 



criteria statements and the 
guideline iteris for which 
you will be finding examples. 

3, Skim through the book. 

4, Record the information re- 
quired at the top of this 
page. 

5, Now, go back through the book 
and respond to each of the 
criteria sections by following 
the instructions that precede 
each sect i on . 
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Instructions: 

Section A: Place a (/) in the 
Check column if you find examples 
of the guidel ine item statements 



in the book you are analyzing, 
rithier tally the number of exam- 
ples for each item statement 
or write the page numbers in 
the Examples column. 



Section A: The book includes information about Black individuals. 
Black people as a group, and/ or experiences that have occurred to 
them 



(r u i d e 1 I n e 1 t e m 


Check 
(if present ) 


E!xamp I es 
(tally or page 
no . ) 


1. Black person(s) who have made 

contributions to their own people 
or the society 






2. Contributions of Black people to 
their own people and /or the 
society (e.g., ice cream, soldiers 
in Civil War) 






s '-^t^n^■f^^^?^n■^* P^/pni"\'^i^ in "fhp hiQirirv 

^I'lJIil t IV^OmI w/CMJ \ ^/ III 111^ 11131^1 y 

of Black people (e.g.. Civil War, 
Harlem Renaissance, march on 
Washington) 






4. Key issues in the history of Black 
people (e.g., racism, integration, 
discriniination, etc.) 






5. Goals and objectives of Black 

people (e.g., freedom, independence. 
Black liberation. Black power. Black 
pride, etc . ) 






6. Methods Black people used to meet 
objectives and work toward goal 
(e.g., underground railroad, sit- 
ins. Watts riots, Haitian Revolu- 
tion, etc.) 







7. Other 



8. Other 
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Written Content Analysis - Level II 



Book Title 


Author 




Pub 1 i sher 


P ! ace 


Dcite 




Check the correct response(s): 






The material is: factual 


fictional 


b i ograph i ca 1 


The setting is: historical 


con t em po ra ry 





The theme of the book is 



Genera I Instructions; 

1. Use this instrument for books 
that are bas-ed upon facts. 
The book may be an histor- 
ical record, as with a 
biography. Or it may be 
representative of histor- 
ical events, situations or 
experiences. (An example 
might be a fictional story 
that took place during a 
specified- period in history.) 

2. Read through the following 
pages of the instrument to 
become faml.liar with the 



criteria statements and the 
guideline items for which 
you will be finding exampl-^s. 

3. Skirn through the book. 

4. Record the information re- 
quired at the top of this 
page . 

5. Now, go back through the book 
and respond to each of the 
criteria sections by following 
the i n st ruct i ons that precede 
each section. 
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I n 3 t r Li c: i i o n s : S e c t i .^^ n B : ^' o ! I o w t" h e in s t r* u c t i o n 5 for ^ e t 1 o n A . 



Sectlofi B: The inforrnarion provijed in ihe book is presented f com 
'3 [3 I o c -V p e r s p c t i V c 



Guideline 1 } 0 


Check 
( i f 
p r s e 0 T ) 


t X a 'n D 1 e s 
( ta 1 1 y or 
page no.) 


1 . A c f i V i t i e s and e y p e r i e n c e s of i n d i \' i d u v3 1 
or- ;.: r 0 u p 5 of Slack p e 0 0 I e are described 






2 . T r. e f e e I i n g ?j of i n d i v t a u a 1 or ^ r v: u d s 0 
B 1 a c I< people a b 0 u 'r their activities 0 
e >: p e r i e n c e s are describe d 






3 . Black p e p 1 0 * 5 e f f 0 r r s to d r 0 1 e s t n e q 3 - 
t i V e m V t h s , e /: p I 0 i t j t i 0 n , :j n d 0 p p e s - 
slop are d e s c 1^ i b a d 






4 . Black people w fi 0 ha '/ a been (or a r- e ) r- 0 1 e 
d e j s as p r* 0 1 e g t c r *i a g a i n s f 5 0 c i e t y ^ 5 
0 p p r 5 s i 0 n are described (e.g., D e n m a r K 
V e s 0 V , To u 5 5 a i r. t L 'Overture, W . E . 3 . 
DuBois, Malcci'n X) 


- 




5 . D e 3 c r i p tiers 0 t h rj c 0 n t r i b u t i 0 n s of 

Black Arnft r- i c a r; - i ri c ! u d e The importance, 
or worth, of th-- contribution to Black 
people and rhe society 






6. The book describes Black people working 
for}e'\'her to s c i v a 0 r 0 b 1 e n s through 
pooiing their o.vn resources and using 
e '? c h 0 i' h e r as re s 0 j ^ : e s 






7. Th.j book descri-Des Bla-^k people (individ- 
u\3 1 5 or as a g r ^ j u p ) as having pride in 
t h e^'-'i 5 e i V e c d y d 0 rr,o n s t r a t t n g ambition, 
c e a t i V j t y - faith, making own decisions 
about t h e ."^1 s e 1 V e s a n d / 0 appreciating 
t h e i 0 // n p h V' - ^ i appearance and heritage 






3 . The book explicitly refers to Black 
peoDlc^s efforts to ''ree themselves 






9. Other 






0. Other 
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I n ^, t f ij c t i o n s : 

u e c t- i o n C : U s o y o u r j n J e r " s t a n d - 
i n f j of T h e B 1 ci c E p e r i e n c ^^ : A r'l 
H i ^ t o r" i c :j I 0 v e r i e a 5 the b a s i s 
for y u "J r* d e c i s ion f cm" the f o I I o v/ ~ 
i ng responseG. Reier to your 



study J u i d 0 no 't e s for del p . 
F o r e a c It fact p r e s e n 1" e d ni a l\ o 
a ( y/ ) in the Yes or No column 
or wrMte in page numbers. Then 
record the info rmdt ion which 
you are supporting or" rejecting 
in the Comment column. 



Section C: The book provides information which is historically 
^)ccurafe from a Black per".:-pect i ve 



Guideline 1 t em 


Ex am p 1 e s 
Record Pg . Nos. 


Comment 


Yes 


No 


1. General facts are accurate (e.g., 
Africa is referred to as the 
ancestral homeland of Black 
people; or the o p p r" e s s i. o n of 
Black people was created and 
maintained by the laws and 
institutions in the society) 








2. Specific factb ure accurate 

according to the period in which 
fhe event took place (e.g., the 
Etna nc i pat ion Pr oc 1 amat i on freed 
slaves as a military necessity) 








3. Descriptions of Black people's 
activities an6/or feelings about 
events or circumstances are valid 
according to the ';jer\od Tn which 
they t oo k p 1 3C0 









4. Other 



5 . Other 
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I n \y t r uc t \ or. o : 



\.ecf\or] D: r'ollow the instcuc- 
t i u n s for S e c 1 1 o n A . 



Section D: The book d voids stereoty pe^;- or demean inq Je* sc r" i p t i on s • 



1 • E a i~ I y A r r i c a n s ..i n d / o r con- 
T'i'niporary Black people are 
r* e f e r r e cl t o as s a v a a , 
barbarian, or "needing to 
gain insight" 



2. There is infornation which 
justifies the i n f-i u m a n e 
treatment of Black people 
(e.g., whites powerless to 
do anything about it, f3 lacks 
need bondage o r their c v/ n 
b e n e f t i* ) 



3. i^lack people ar-e described 
as being happy or contented 
in subhuman circumstances 
(e.g., slavery, pover'ry, 
etc.) 



Black p(3ople are referred 
to as mental ly inferior 



5. The book implies that Black 
people could solve their 
problem if they only tried 



6. Other 



G'j i d e I i ne I tern 



Check 
(if p resent ) 



r X a rn p I e s 
(tally or page 
no • ) 



7. 



Other 
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Instructions; 



ERIC 



Section L- : Read the book to 
or more children. Use their 
response as a guide for your 
answers . 



one 



Section E: The book is meaningful to children 



Guideline Item 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


1. Biographies are presented from 
a child's point of view (for 
example, ''...let me tell you 
a true story about Langston 
nugnes....ne Qot spcnKea ror 
acting up ! ^ ) 








2. Issues and events are described 
so that they have some rela- 
tionship to the activities, 
experiences and maturity level 
o f the ch i 1 d ren 








3. Other 








d. Other 









"^Phyllis Johnson^ ^^Langston Who?" Ehonij ^ Jr . ^ Spving Issue^ 
1972^ po 33. 
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Summary Rating Sheet 



Book Title Author 



Part I: Instructions: 

Use the Written Content Analysis appropriate box for each section 

instrument as the guide for your listed on the left of the matrix, 

responses below. Circle the Summarize your rating below. 



Criteria Section 


1 S ^ 1 1 ^ •T* 

1 nauecjuaTe 


standard 


Exce 1 1 en t 


A. The book includes infor- 
mation about Black people 


0 items 
c h ec ked 


1-3 i tems 
checked 


more than 
3 items 
checked 


B. The information is pre- 
sented from a Black 
per spect i ve 


0-1 items 
checked 


2-3 items' 
ch ec ked 


more than 
3 items 
checked 


C. The information is his- 
torically accurate from a 
B 1 ac k perspective 


more than 2 
no s . checked 


1-2 no s . 

checked 


a 1 1 Yes 
i tems 
checked 


D« The book avo i ds 
stereotypes 


any items 
checked 


no items 
checked 


no items 
checked 


E. The book is meaningful to 
children 


the No column 
i s checked 


1-2 items 

checked 

Yes 


2 or more 
i tems 
checked 
Yes 



Part II: Instructions: 

A. Check the book Inadequate □ 
if it has the inadequate 
column checked for D or E, 

or if two of the other sec- 
tions are checked inadequate. 

B. Check the book Standard □ 
if three or more of the 



sections are circled in the 
sta nd a rd column. 

C. Check the book Excellent □ 
if three or more of the 
sections are circled in the 
exce I I ent column. 
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I'owdfd Next Step 



Mow I'hat you have learned the 
process of analyzing one book, 
try several. Then use the Extent 
of Availability Survey for^m to 
determine what kind of books you 
will need to add to the class- 
room library to make it more 
complete. We have supplied a 
fil.led-out copy of the Survey 
Form using two books as examples. 
(You will want to use as many 
books as possible for a more 
complete picture.) You can use 
this completed form as your guide 



The Extent of Availability 
Survey: 

K This sheet should be used 
after several books have 
been rated. (You may 
ask other teachers to 
help in your survey.) 

2. Using the instruments 

in Lessons One, Two, and 
Three, check the books 
you have in your class- 
room . 
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Experience i: Extent of Avaiiabiiity Survey 



Focu s : 

To whcjf extent is the Black 
experience available in the 
c I as sroom? 



Note : 

You will participate in a group 
project that will focus on the 
fourth area of the Some Criteria 
for Selecting Books sheet. 
The results of this project 
should enable participants to 
complete this learning unit 
with not only a bibliography 
of some recommended books but 
additionally some notion of 
how the various books reflect 
diversity within the Black 
exper i ence . 



Mater i a I s needed : 

Form - Extent of Availability 

Survey for Books About the 
Black Experience (beginning 
on page 198) 

Display - Children's Literature 
About Bl ack PeopI e 



Task: 

Members of the group will select 
recommended books that they .have 
analyzed according to analysis In- 
struments, Level I and II. Com- 
plete the survey form for each one. 



I nstruct I ons : 

1. Review the Survey so that 
you can get a picture of the 
task to be completed. 

2. Now selecta book to survey. 
(It may be one that you have 
analyzed or one that you want 
to analyze.) 

3. Complete the survey form for 
as many books as you wish. 

Note : 

If several people in the group 
participate in this experience, 
one person may wish to compile 
the surveyed Information, 
duplicate it, and distribute it 
to each participant for future 
response. 
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Ext-ont or Avai labi Hty Survey for Books About the Black Experience 



\v Critoria 
^\ 

Bonk T i + 1 p X 


Type of Book 


Part of the 
World 


Biography 


History 


Fiction 


Poetry & Drama 


Myths & Folklore 


Text 


Resource 


Magazine 


Africa 


United States 


West Indies 


Others 


Gogg 1 es 






X 








X 






X 






Sorij' of the 
Empty Bottles 






X 








X 






X 






















































































































































































































What we have 






X 








X 






X 






What we need 
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\^ Crltorla 
Book Title \. 


Re 


Dive 
9 Ion 


rsity of 
Within U.S. 


Community 
Setting 


West 


North 


South 


East 


Midwest 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


o 

X) 
1 

6 


(U 
E 

8 

c 

CD 

■a 

X) 

ii 


Working Poor 


Poverty 




























Goggles 








X 




X 






U 


nkno 


wn 




Song of the 
Empty Bottles 




unknown 




X 




































































































































































































What we have 








X 




X 










X 




What we need 














X 
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\ Criteria 
Book List \ 


Blcack: Hiirl'orlcal and 
Cc>n tempo ra ry Expo r 1 oncos 
and IssuQS 


DIvorslty In 

FamI ly 
Composition 
and Structuro 


African Beginnings/ 
Contemporary , 


Slave Trade ' 


Slavery 


Civil War & Reconstruction 


Contemporary America 


Racism 


Black Power 


Customs and 
Cultural Traditions 


Black Contributor 


Nuclear 


Ex- 
tended 


Two Parents 


Female Parent 


Male Parent 


With Relatives 


Q) 
> 

rt3 
CD 

q: 

c 

o 

x: 
is 


Goggles 










X 




















Song of the 
Empty Bottles 










X 












X 
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Criteria 
Book Title \. 


Type of Book 


Part of the 
Worl d 


Bi ography 


Hi story 


Fi ct i on 


Poetry & Drama 


Myths & Folklore 


Text 


Resource 


Magazi ne 


Africa 


United States 


West Indies 


Others 
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>v Criteria 
Sook List \ 


Black: Historical ana 
Contemporary Experiences 
and Issues 


Di versity in 
Fami 1 y 
Composition 
and Structure 


African Beginnings/ 
Con tempera ry 


S 1 ave Trade 


S 1 avery 


Civil War ^ Reconstruction 


Contemporary America I 


Racism 


B 1 ack Power 


Customs and 
Cultural Traditions 


Slack Contributor 


Nuclear 


Ex- 
tended 


Two Parents 


Female Parent 


Male Parent 


With Relatives 


With Non-Relatives 
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\ Criteria 
Book List \ 


Di versi ty i n 
Appearance 


Diversity in Goals, 
Conditions, and Folkways 
of Black People 


Role 
Models 


Comp lexion 


Hair 


Goals 


Cond i tions 


Fo 1 kways. 




Other 


Occupational 


Light 


Medi um 


Da rk 


Other 


Straight 


Brush/Braid 


Physical Survival 


Equality i 


PanAf ricianism 


Housing 


Economics 


Educat ion 


Other 


Language 


Routines/Rituals 


Recreati on/Esthet i cs 


Sense of Community 


Commun ity 
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Books About Black People for Children 



Arkin, David. Black and White. Music by Earl Robinson. The Ward 
Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, 1966. 

The civil rights struggle for school desegregation is described 
in this easy-to-read book. The medium is a song that i- a story 
■ no^h +^%;^®®dom of black a-.d white children to attend school to- 
gether The Illustrations, using black-and-white drawings, accent 
the book's rnessage by depicting black and white children together. 
I he book may be used as a reader. 

Behrens, June. A Week in the Ne i ah bo r h ooH ■ Illustrated by Jim 
bindraux. Elk Grove Press,. Inc., New York, 1968. 

Mark is given a brand-new dollar bill for a birthday present. The 
next day Mark goes to the city with his dollar. But after stopping 
in the drugstore, hardware store, bank, bakery, and post office, he 
can t really decide what he wants to buy, because there are so many 
-hings he can purchase with his dollar. Finally, Mark goes into a 
pef shop and sees a white, fluffy guinea pig, and decides that this 
IS what he will spend his dollar on. The striking four-color illus- 
trations depict Mark and his mother in an integrated environment. 
!he book may be used as a reader and to generate interest in arith- 
metic as we I I . 

Beim, Jerrold. Swimming Hole. Illustrated by Louis Darling. William 
Morrow d Company, New York, 1950. 

Racial prejudice in c-hildren is depicted and ridiculed in this story 
which takes place in either a small town or a suburb. Steve, a white 
boy, does not want to play with the boys at the swimming hole, be- 
cause there are two black boys in the group. The other boys then 
ignore Steve and refuse to play with him, because he is red (sun- 
burned). The story ends with the statement that "It doesn't matter 
what color people are." The illustrations, some in color, depict 
integrated settings. 

Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold. Two Is a Team . Illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlou. Harcourt, Brace, & World, Inc..-, New York, 1945. 

Two young friends, black and white, get into trouble racing their 
homemade scooters. The two boys find that if they work as a team, 
they can soon pay for the damage. Color illustrations depict them 
in an integrated suburban town. 

Boone, Margaret. Martin Luther King. Jr.: A Pi cture Story . 
Illustrated by Roszel Scott. Children's Press, Chicago, 1968. 

This is the story of Martin Luther King, Jr., growing up in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where he lived with his mother, father (a minister), sister 
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Christine, and brother Alfred. Or, Sundays , Ma rt i n Luther King, Jr., 
en ioyed going tc church re listen to his father's sermon. He liked 
playing sports wij-h the ether children in the integrated neighbor- 
hood. As a child, Martin Luther King, Jr., would always think about 
■what he would become when he grew up. He wondered if he might become 
a doctor, or perhaps a iBwyer, But when he grew up he became a 
minister like his father. The sketches in olack and white show 
Martin Luther King, Jr., at horrie with his fan.ily. The teacher may 
need to read the story to the children. 



Burch, .Robert. Jo ey' s Cat . llh.v; rated oy Don Freeman. The Viking 
Press, New York, ]'969 . 

Joey is buiy trying to help : . 1 s car protect her young kittens unMI 
his father, a co! iceman, c ap t u re s' t h- possum that is frightening marr.a 
cat. The drawings include Joey's mother and father' and indicate that 
they live in the country rat^,er than tne ci^-y. 

De-ibarats, Peter. Gabriel le and Sele na. Illustrated by Nancy 
Grossman, Marcourt, Brace I V/orld, Inc., New York, 1963. 

This is 3 story about two a i - I s , Selena an A f ro- Ame r i c a n , and 
nabrielle, a-white girl, who had been as close as two sisters all 
eight years of their I'ves. They were so close', and knew each other 
so~well, that sometimes they evsn knew v.'hat each other was ih inking. 
One Hay'^abri-' I I e thought of a game for them to play in which 
^^abrielle wou I c be Selena, and Selena, Gabriel !e. Gabriel I e goes 
to Selena's house to stay and Seie-a goes to Gabriel le^s house. 
The oarents piav the game too, however, and things jus! don'h go 
too well. So the girTs each return to their own home. The black- 
and-white sketcher/dep i ct Gabriel le's f.^mily which includes her 
rnothsr, father, and baby sif.'i-R- in a suburban middle-class area. 

Freeman, Don. Corduroy . The Viking f-\ress. New York, 19G3. 

Cordurov, a Cito wa ! k 1 na-an d-ta I k i ng teddy bear, gets los-i- in a 
department ';tore trying to find the button missing from his pants. 
The next day Lisa, a young girl, comes back to the store with her 
moth-r to b'n Cordurov. At home Lisa sews a new button on his pants 
and bofh Curduroy and 'she are glad to be new friends. This fantasy 
is illustrated w 1 •;■ h colorful pictures by the author. 

Gill, Joan. H u s h , Jon ! Illustrated by Tracy Sugarman. Doubled^/ 
I Company, Inc., i-lew York, 1958 . 

Jonathan, the young boy pcrtrayed in this story, is very bored, 
and wants his mother to take him and his best friend to the -oo. 
However Jonathan's mother has tc stay home and take care of his 
five-month-old sister, Samantha, This annoys Jonathan. It seems 
to him that Samantha is just too much trouble. So he goes around 
the house making all sorts of noises, and gets into everything. 
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Robbie's mother finally takes Robbie and Jonathan to the zoo. At 
the zoo they have lots of fun. However, when Jonathan returns home 
and hears Samantha crying as usual, he storms into the room and 
makes a horrible face at her. Thjs makes Samantha laugh. Jonathan 
continues to play with her, and Samantha no longer cries. The 
sketches, which are black and white, depict Jonathan's mother and 
s i ster . 



Greenberg, Polly. Oh, Lord, I Wish I Was a Buzzard . Illustrated 
by Aiiki Brandenberg. The MacMillan Company. Beverly Hills Ca . 



The story, told in the first person, is about the childhood of a 
Iittio girl. The girl tells of going with her daddy to the fields 
every day to pick cotton, when all the time she wished that she 
could be doing something else. The bright, colorful illustrations 
depict attractive black people in cotton fields. The story could 
depict slavery times in the South or Southern living today. Easy- 
to-read, large print. The story depicts symbols that can be damagFng 
to b I ac k peop I e 



Hill, 
Holt, 



E I i zabeth 
R i nehart I 



Starr. Evan's Corner . Illustrated by Nancy Grossman 
Winston, New York, 1967. 



Evan, a young boy about seven, wished he had a place all to himself, 
just like a canary in a cage or like a flower that has its own pot. 
Evan tells his mother about his wish, and she tells him that he may 
choose any corner in the house and it will belong only to him. Evan 
is very happy about this and starts to fix up his little corner by 
painting a p i ct u re , b uy i ng a turtle, and making furniture out of old 
box crates. Colorful sketches depict Evan's family as they prepare 
for dinner, but Evan even eats dinner in his corner so he won't be 
bothered by any members of his family which includes mother, father, 
three sisters, and two brothers. The story takes place in the city. 



Hodges, Elizabeth Jamison. Free as a Frog . 
B iova no pou I OS . Add i son -Wes I ey Publishing Co, 
1 969. 



u s tr a ted by Paul 
nc . , Read i ng , Mass , 



Ten-year-old Vinnie very free 
but her six- year- old brother, 
hide. When Johnny finds a frog that 
school, he begins to feel as free' as 
drawings portray Johnny with many re 
i s i nteg rated . 



y danced for her family and friends 
Johnny, is so shy that all he can do 
he can share with his friends 
Vinnie. The black-and-white 
atives and friends. His schoo 



I s 
at 



Horvath, 
Fra nk I in 



Betty. J asper Makes Mus i c . 
Watts, Inc., New York, 1967 



ustrated by Fermin Rocker. 



Jasper thinks he needs a guitar more than anything else, but his 
mother and father say that he needs shoes, and a coat, and no guitar. 
Grandfather helps Jasper by giving him a snow shovel, and Jasper 
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begins to earn The money he needs for \\\s guitar, Brown-and-wh i te' 
illustrations portray the small town Jasper lives in. 



Horvath, Betty. Hooray for Jasper . Illustrated by Fermin Rocker. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, 1966. 

Everyone in Jasper's fa'-niiy was always saying that he was too little 
--his father, his mother-, his sister, and his brothers. And J a per 
feels ver^y little until his grandfather teUs him the way to grow. 
The b rown-and-wh i te illustrations depict Jasper's family living 
in a small town or rural area. 

Justus, May. New Boy in School . Illustrated by Joan Balfour. 
Hastings House Publishers, Mew York, 1963, 

Mr. Lane^s job as a consrruction worker demands that he move his 
family frorn Louisrana to ■■.'ashville, Tennessee. Lennie^ his seven- 
year-old son, has a difficult time adjusting i'o the new integral ed 
school where ne is the only black person in the class. With the 
en CO u raq omen t of his mother and feather, Lennie finally gets over 
his shyness and begins ho feel that he *rea I 1 y belongs. Effective 
black-and-white drawings illustrate the story. Lennie is too fear-ful 
for the circumstances he encounters. The story has negative stereo- 
types. 

Keats, i:zra Jack. A Letter to Amy ., 'r^.^.roer & Row Publisherb, Hew 
York, 19t".3. 

Petei- IS plannning a birthday party and wants to mail an invitrition . 
to someone very special. However, while on the v/ay to the mailbox, 
stroma winds and rain for"ce the invitation from his hand, blowing 
ir upland down t{.e streets of the city. Bright and colorful il lustra 
tions of the partv are shown, along with Peter's mother as she brines 
i n t h e c a k e w i t h 0 a n d 1 e s . 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Hi, Cat ! The MacMillan Compa-^.y, New York, 1970. 

Archie, an Afro-wearing young boy, joins Peter and Willie for a 
street performance, which is ruined by a srray cat. Colorful illu- 
strations by the author portray the group of children in city 
s t r e e -f s . 

Lexau, Joan M. I Should Have Stayed in Bed . Illustrated by Syd 
Hoff. Harper & Row Publishers, New York, 1965. 

From the time Sam wakes up one morning, everything seems to go wrong 
at home and at school. A humorous story illustrated w i ttt amusing 
cartoon-like illustrations. The story includes Sam's mother and 
father and the drawings depict integrated situations. 

Lexau, Joan M. Ben i i e , On His Own . Illustrated by Don Bolognese. 
The Dial Press, New York, 1970. 
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When Benjie gets out of school one day and finds that his grandmoth 
isn t waiting to walk him home, he starts to worry. After waiting 
awhi e, Benjie finds his way home alone and discovers his grandmoth 
IS I I . Living In the city where people are often impersonal, Benj 
doesn't know anyone to go to. But his yells for help are soon an- 
swered by neighbors who come to grandma's assistance. Black-and- 
white I I I ustratlons dep let common city scenes In lower-income areas 

Lexau, Joan M. The Homework Caper . Illustrated by Syd Hoff. Harper 
& Ro.v Publishers, New York, 1966. 

Ken Noonan, a black boy, joins his good friend Bill, a white boy, 
to look for his missing homework. They decide to do everything 
the same way they did it the previous day In order to find out 
.exactly what happened. They discover that Ken's younger sister 
had taken the paper and left her own homework as a gift. Cartoon- 
I i ke characters . 

Mannheim, Grete. The Two Friends . Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
I 968 . 

When Jenny arrives at school the first day, she starts to feel sad 
and lonely because she does not know anyone. However, she meets 
a white girl and they become the best of friends. They walk to 
and from school together and play all sorts of games. The black- 
and-white photographs show Jenny as she prepares dinner and sets 
the table for her family of six which includes her mother, father, 
two sisters, and brother. The story appears to take place in the 
city, 

Martin, Patricia. The L i tt I e Brown Hen , Illustrated by Harper 
Johnson, Thomas Y. Crowell Company., New York, 1960. 

Willie wakes up one morning, only to discover that his little brown 
hen has disappeared from his farm in the country. But Willie has 
another worry also, because the following day is his mother's birth- 
day and he has no present to give her. Willie knows that his mother 
wishes she had a pair of ducks to keep the weeds and bugs out of 
her strawberry patch. However, the end of the story brings a sur- 
prise for Willie, for he finds not only his little brown hen, but 
a nest of young ducklings as well. The drawings in black and white 
depict Willie and his mother together on the farm. 

McGovern, Ann. Runaway Slave: The Story of Harriet Tubman . 

Illustrated by R. M. Powers. Scholastic Book Services. New York. 
1965. 

The story of Harriet Tubman, the escaped slave, who led many slaves 
to freedom via the Underground Railroad,. The story begins when 
Harriet is seven years old and describes the adventures of her life 
until death. This is a long story which would have to be read to 
young children, but the adventures and simple language should hold 
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their intere*=^t. Since illustrations lack color and detail, ir is 
suggested that picture displays be used along with book. 

Molarsky, Osmond. 5onq of the Empty Bottles . Illustrated by Tom 
Feelings. Henry Z. Waick, Inc., New York, 1968. 

Thaddeus' mother cannot afford $15.00 to buy him a guitar, therefore 
Thaddeus must earn the money himself. He has a difficult time until 
he aets a new idea from Mr. Andres, who sings songs and plays his 
guitar at the Neighborhood House. The two-colcr illustrations are 
very realistic. 

Myers, Walter. Where Does The Day Go ? lllusTPaTcd by Leo Carl-y. 
Parents' Magazine Press, New York, ]969. 

It all begins when Steven asks his father where the day goes. The. 
multi-racial group of children that Steven's father has taken to 
the city park all take turns trying to ans.'/er the question. ^'a:-'-? 
explains that night and day are as different as people, but boi h 
are needed as are all kinds of people. Steven and his father are 
black, as portrayed in the co.or illustrations. 

Roberts, Nancy. A Week in Robert's World: The South , The MocMi'!-' 
Company, New York, 1969. 

Living in North Carolina seems to be fun for Robert Lee, the middle- 
class boy portrayed in this story. Each morning he rides the schCv.* 
bus to school with his four sister:,. In school he enjoys reading 
and molding clay. After school Robert Lee hurries to the cornfield 
for a qarr.e of h i d e-a ^ d - see k with his sister before going home. 
Some of the b I a c k-a n o - w h i te photographs show Robert Lee having a 
birthday party, attending church with his father, mother, and sister 
and going grocery shopping. 

Rcsenbaum, Eileen. P.onn \ e . Illustrated by Gloria Kitt. Parents' 
Magazine Press, New York, 1969. 

The story depicts Ronnie, his sister, and their father on an outing 
in the city. The black-and-white photographic illustrations are 
very good and portray a lower-working-class environment.' 

Scott, Ann Herbert. San . McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1967. 

This story takes place in the home of Sam's middle-class family 

which includes his father, mother, sister, and brother. It seems 

as though Sam, the youngest member of the family, cannot find anyone 

in his family who has t^me to play with him. Finally, his mother 

gives him a job helping her in the kitchen. Although the illustra- 
tions are not very colorful, the drawings are good, realistic por- 
trays Is of the f am i I y . 

2 1 il 
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Scott, ^Herbert Ann. Big Cowboy Western. I I I u st ra ted b y R i c ha rd 
W. Lewis. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., New York, 1965. 

brnlid.v''l'+ ' 1^°,"^"' '"^ ' P"'" 9^"= his fifth 

.tLn? + ^K bel leves that he's a big cowboy because he 

nf Mr A ^ f^'^^'IV' +he little cowboy adopts the horse 

of Mr. Arrico, who comes by the housing project where Martin lives, 
sel I ,ng vegetables and fruits every day. The four-color drawings 
depict Martin's mother and five sisters. 

Press!'l939 "^ Gentry. jobe. The University of North Carolina 

Tobe is a six-year-old boy who will tell you all about his family 
of ten, which includes his father, mother, two sisters, and five 
brothers, and about their farm, which is in the rural area of North 
Carolina. The b I ac k-a n d-w h i te photographs are very clear and show 
Tobe and his family as they work on the farm together. Animals 
are also included in the illustrations. 

Steptoe, John. Stev i e . Harper Row, New York, 1969. 

t •^Ki'^u^'.^^uTy ^ ^'^"'^ who gets stuck baby-sitting a younger 

neighborhood child. The younger child is perceived as a pest 
because he breaks the older child's toy and constantly gets him 
in trouble with his parents and friends. But after the younger 
child s father and mother take him home for good, the older child 
begins to think maybe he wasn't so bad after all. 

Steptoe, John. Uptown . Harper & Row, New Yor'k, 1970. 

This is the story of two boys who wonder what their occupations 
Will be when they grow up. While the two boys walk through Harlem 
they observe Junkies, cops. Brothers, karate experts, and hippies ' 
and try to visualize what it would be like to be one of these persons. 
Ihe Illustrations are paintings of childhood moods. 

Udry, Janice May. What Mary Jo Shared . Illustrated by Eleanor 
Mill. Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago, 1966. 

Sharing time at school always seemed to create a problem for Mary 
Jo. For she is somewhat shy, and cannot think of anything that would 
be of interest to share with her class. Finally Mury Jo comes up 
with an idea that no one else in the class has ever thought of- 
she decides to share her father. Colorful illustrations add to 
tlieappealofthestory. 

Udry, Janice May. What Mary J( Wanted^ . Illustrated by Eleanor 
Mill. Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago, 1968. 

A warm and cheerful story of a young girl, Mary Jo, who wishes she 
had a dog more than anything else on earth. The illustrations in 
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color depict Mary Jo's family, which includes the mother, father, 
brother, and sister, and their home in the city. 

Vogel, I I se-Marga ret. He I I o . Hen ry . Parents' Magazine Press, New 
York, 1955. 'J 

Ljttle Henry, who is white, gets lost in a supermarket and meets 
another child named Henry, who is black. The two Henrys enjoy them- 
selves playing together until they find their mothers. Colorful 
illustrations depict the humor and fantasies of the story. 



Books About Africa 

Bernhein, March and Evelv Week in Aya ' s World: The Ivory Coast . 

Crowe I I -Co II i e r Publishing company. New York, 1969. 

This book depicts the life of Aya, a young girl, living in the city 
of Abidjan in the Ivory Coast. Black-and-white photographs portray 
Aya's family and friends in the city, and her trip to visit her cousin 
in a small village. The various activities described will help to 
give children a sense of African culture. 

Clarke, Mollie. Congo Boy . IMustrated by Beatrice Darwin. 
Scholastic Book Services, New York, 1965. 

An African folktale about a little Congo boy ^who wants to go hunting . 
with his father. But his father says that the boy cannot go hunting 
until he has his own spear. So Congo boy finds a root and begins 
a series of exchanges, until he finally gets a spear. Illustrations 
portray African people, dress, and animals. 

Doss, Helen. Friends Around the World . Illustrated by Yoko 
Mitsuhashi. Parents' Magazine Press, New York, 1968. 

This book depicts-the similprities of children around the world. 
Pictures include children from Africa, China, India, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Mexico. 

Elkin, Benjamin. Such Is the Way of the World . Illustrated by 
Yoko Mitsuhashi. Parents' Magazine Press, New York, 1968. 

A well-told tale of a little boy named Desta who loses his pet monkey, 
while taking his father's cattle to graze. Through a series of 
adventures and trades, Desta finally recovers his monkey. Brightly , 
colored illustrations depict African characters. 
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Hopkins, Marjorie. And the Jackal Played the Masinko , Illustrated 
by Olivia H. H. Cole. Parents' Magazine Press, New York, 1969. 

A folktale about a boy name Haptu who lives with his uncle in Ethi- 
opia. Haptu and his uncle have three animal servants, but they will 
not do their work for Haptu until he gets them gifts from the king. 
Colorful illustrations depict animals engaging in human activities. 

Obrist, Cecilia. Tombo and the Drums . Illustrat by William 
Stobbs. Ginn & Company, Ltd., London, 1967. 

A little boy named Tombo would like to have talking drums like his 
father's and grandfather's. His father gives 'him some drums, and 
Tombo finds that they talk to animals, too. The illustrations depict 
Tombo, his father, and his grandfather. Many animals of Africa 
a r e a I so shov/n . 

Rockwell, Anne. When the Drum Sang . Parents' Magazine Press, New 
York, 1970, 

An African folktale written in simple text with beautiful illustra- 
tions portraying attractive African people in native dress. A little 
girl named Tselane is captured by a bad zimwe who puts her in his 
big drum and makes her sing songs. He fools people by having Tselane 
sing beautiful songs when he plays his drum. At last Tselane is 
rescued by her mother and father and the zimwe is driven off. 

Sutherland, Efua. P I ayt ime in Af r i ca Illustrated by Willis E. 
Bell. Atheneum, New York, 1962. 

a simple and charming Ghanian book depicting children playing games 
familiar to many American children. The rhythmic text is illustrated 
in beautiful black-and white photographs. This book depicts African 
children as baing very similar to children of America. 



Supplemental Texts and Book Series 

Bov/mar Early Childhood Series, Ruth Jaynes. Illustrated by Harvey 
Mandlin. Bowman Publishing Corporation, Glendale, Ca., 1967. 

V/atch Me I ndoors - An easy-to-read story about a five-year-old 
Afro-American girl, Kathy, who takes her mother to school for 
a V i s i t . 

Do You Know What ? - Melissa, the Afro-American girl portrayed 
in this story, has several names that people call her by. 
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Holt Urban Social Studies Series, Peter Buckley and Hortense Jones. 
Ho 1 1 , • R I neha rt S, Winston, Inc., New York, 1 965. 

These social studies texts are written in easy language, with 
photographs portraying various racial and ethnic groups living 
in the city. They include many lower-income families. 

New Peak Series - Special Center, Nairobi, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1 965. 

New Picture Book - This book is made up almost entirely of pic- 
tures, but includes alphabets and numbers. It is a pre-reader 
designed to help teach reading skills, but not reading. Includes 
Africans in pictures. 

New Peak Reader 1 - A beginning reader with control led vocobulary 
Describes the life of an African boy and girl at home and school. 

Our East African Home - A supplementary reader designed for use 
after finishing New Peak Reader 1. The book is based on i he 
life experiences of African children living in Keny3. 



Eight City Starter Books, Charlemae Rollins, Scott, t'oresman i 
Company, G I e n v i e w , Illinois, 1969, 

A series of eight paper booklets in easy-to-read language with 
colorful illustrations depicting black Americans, One of the 
booklets features very short biographies of famous black 
Americans, 

The Skyline Series, Virginia Brown and others. Webster Divisior?, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1965, 

Includes Primer, Book A, Book B, and Book C, These stories 
include a variety of racial and social groups. The experiences 
described will seem common to many city children. 
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